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HENRY JAMES 


BY HENRY S. CANBY 


T HAS always surprised Europeans that Henry 
James, the most intellectual of modern novelists, 
should have been an American; for most Europeans 

believe, as does Lowes Dickinson, that we are an intelli- 
gent but an unintellectual race. Was the fact so sur- 
prising after all? The worst “jags,” so they say, come 
from the dry states; the most thoroughgoing pessimists 
from optimistic communities. Henry James, considered 
as a literary phenomenon, represented a sensitive mind’s 
reaction against the obviousness of the life that one finds 
in most American “best sellers.” I suppose that he re- 
acted too far. I feel sure of it when he is so unobvious 
that I cannot understand him. And yet every American 
writer must feel a little proud that there was one of our 
race who could make the great refusal of popularity, 
sever, with those intricate pen strokes of his, the bonds of 
interest that might have held the “general reader,” and 
write just as well as he knew how. 

Whether his novels and short stories gained by this 
heroic “highbrowism,” is another question. Certainly 
they did not always.do so. To get a million of readers is 
no sure sign of greatness; but to find only thousands, as 
did Henry James in his later books, is to be deplored. 
In Daisy Miller and The Bostonians he was a popular 
novelist of the best kind, a novelist who drew the best 
people to be his readers. But men read The Golden 
Bowl and The Wings of the Dove because they were 
skilful rather than because they were interesting. They 
were novelists’ novels, like the professional matinées that 
“stars” give on Tuesday afternoons for the benefit of 
rivals and imitators in art. 


UT to stop here would be to misunderstand totally the 
B greatest craftsman that has come out of America. The 
flat truth is that Henry James was not a novelist at all, 
at least in the good, old-fashioned sense that we usually 
give to the word. He was primarily a critic; the greatest 
American critic since Poe. Sometimes he criticized liter- 
ature with supreme success, as in his Notes on Novelists 

-of 1914; but ordinarily he criticized life. His later novels 
are one-fifth story, one-fifth character creation, and the 
rest pure criticism of life. 

There is a curious passage in his A Small Boy and 
Others—the biography of the youth of William James 
and himself—telling how as a child in the hotels and 
resorts of Europe he spent his time in looking on at what 
was happening about him. He never got into the game 
very far, because he preferred to think about it. That is 
‘what Henry James did all his life long. He looked on, 
thought about life with that wonderfully keen, and 
subtle, and humorous mind of his, turned it into criti- 
cism; then fitted the results with enough plot to make 
them move,—and there was a so-called novel. Everyone 





knows how in his last edition he rewrote some of his 
early stories to make them more subtle. It would have 
been amusing if he had seen fit to rewrite them altogether 
as critical essays upon international life! I wonder how 
much they would have suffered by the change. 

It is hard to write critically of a great man recently 
dead—and no one will ever dispute the right of Henry 
James to greatness—without seeming to treat his mem- 
ory with disrespect. I should be sorry to seem guilty of 
such fatuousness. On the contrary, I am merely trying 
to explain why so many readers have been enormously 
proud of Henry James, and yet unable to defend him 
successfully against critics who pulled out handfuls of 
serpentine sentences from his latest novel, asking, “Do 
you call this fiction?” It was not fiction, not fiction 
at least as she used to be written; it was subtle, graceful, 
cunning analysis of life.. Fiction is synthesis—building 
up, making a Becky Sharpe, inventing a Meg Merrilies, 
constructing a plot. Criticism is analysis—taking down. 
Henry James was not so good at putting together as at 
taking to pieces. He was able in one art, but in the 
other he was great. 





HE current reviewing tendency to mske every new 

figure in world literature conform to Greatness of a 
recognized variety or be dismissed, is unfortunate and 
misleading. We are to be congratulated that the great- 
ness of Henry James was of a peculiar and irregular kind, 
a keen, inventing greatness, American in this if in nothing 
else. Unnumbered writers of the day, of whom Mr. 
Kipling is not the least eminent, have profited by his 
influence, and learned from him to give the final, subtle 
thought its final form. If that form in his own case was 
tortuous, intricate, difficult, why so was the thought. 
If it makes hard reading, his subject at least got hard 
thinking. Before you condemn that curious style of his 
—so easy to parody, so hard to imitate—ask whether 
such refinement of thought as his could be much more 
simply expressed. Sometimes he could have been sim- 
pler, undoubtedly; it was his fault that he did not care 
to be; but that “plain American” would usually have 
served his purpose, is certainly false. 

Henry James must yield first honors as a novelist, it 
may be, to others of his century if not of his generation. 
As a writer, above all as a writer of fine, imaginative 
criticism of the intellect as it moves through the com- 
plexities of modern civilization, he yields to no one of 
our time. Whether he has earned his distinction as an 
American writer I do not know, although I am inclined 
to believe that he is more American than the critics sus- 
pect; but as a master of English, and as a great figure 
in the broad sweep of international English literature, his 
place is secure. 
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MEXICO 

N A world so violent and contradictory as this, we can 

have no better aim than to follow our most elevated 
purpose, interrupted as seldom and as little as possible 
by other purposes, necessary though less spiritual. To 
keep out of Mexico as long as possible, and when forced 
in to limit the step as much as circumstances allow, is 
not inconsistency. It is the truest consistency. It is to 
be as practical as we must and as ideal as we can. There 
is no rule superior to that. Tolerance, sympathy, and 
patience are virtues. Police duty is a necessity. 

When we arranged for the series on Mexico that begins 
in this issue we had no guess it would have a timeliness 
so dramatic. We felt that before the campaign for the 
presidency should be well under way the public ought to 
know just where the responsibility lies for the turmoil in 
which Mexico has been plunged. The necessity for that 
understanding is all the more pressing since unwelcome 
action has been forced upon us. 


VERDUN 

S EXPRESS trains run in America, the distance from 
Verdun to Paris is three hours; and from the near- 
est point occupied by the Germans to Paris the distance 
is one hour. Such figures make the French calm more 
notable, and also throw light on the French heroism. Men 
who are worth anything are heroic in the face of a peril 

so present as that. 

Speaking just before the battle of Verdun “a German 
military expert” writing in The Fatherland about at- 
tempts to break through lines and the losses as between 
the offensive and defensive, said “the ratio of four to 
one in losses is too low rather than too high an estimate.” 
If that estimate turns out to be correct for the German 
dash against the French line, the effect must. be strongly 
felt in Germany. The same writer argued that the ad- 
vantage lies against the side that is compelled to take 
the offensive. Are conditions in Germany such that the 
terrifically expensive attack in the west was a psy- 
chological necessity? If so, will the German people wait 
patiently for a clash in midsummer, on both fronts, with 
Russia armed and the British always stronger? If Rus- 
sia beats down Turkey and thus brings in Rumania and 
Greece, will Hungary hold? This last furious effort of 
Germany makes it seem much more probable that the 
war will end in 1916. 


ON THE SURFACE 


—. Mr. Brandeis was nominated, Senator Over- 
man, acting chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
said he was “astounded.” Probably the entire collapse 
of the elaborate attack of the sometimes-invisible-and- 


sometimes-visible government has affected his mind, as 
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the minds of others. The case of Overman, administra- 
tor, v. Mattie Lanier et. al. is doubtless capable of a 
wholly satisfactory explanation, and yet the way it reads 
on the record must make the senator realize how easy 
it is to stir up a mess against anybody if there is a de- 
sire. Against Mr. Brandeis the desire was great indeed, 
and that the very cases brought up against him have 
only further illustrated the elevation of his mo- 
tives is a stirring tribute to a consistent life record. If 
a man is a power against established error the prevailing 
forces will get him, if there is in his armor any loose joint 
whatever. Mr. Brandeis has been able to continue the 
fight successfully against such formidable enemies only 
because always his goal has been the truth. 


TIME AND THE HOUR 


R. ABRAHAM SHALOM YAHUDA, appointed to 

teach rabbinical language and literature in Madrid, 
is the first Jew since 1492 to receive an academic or state 
appointment in Spain. The law expelling the Jews in 
1492 has never been repealed. It is not repealed ex- 
plicity now, but by this appointment it is repealed tacitly. 
Dr. Yahuda’s grandfather was born in Bagdad. He him- 
self was born, thirty-nine years ago, in Calcutta, but 
moved to Jerusalem, and is a Zionist. The Spanish, there- 
fore, in making this departure after four centuries, chose 
a Jew who is altogether Jewish in blood, tradition, ideals. 


JEWS AND RUSSIA 
TTACKS on Stanley Washburn for what he said in 
Harper’s Weekly about the Russian situation con- 
tinue in the Jewish papers. The American Hebrew says: 


America undoubtedly today would have a great busi- 
hess opportunity in Russia. But our opportunity to 
sell is no greater and not nearly so imperative as Rus- 
sia’s necessity to buy. If she will but give 
suitable guarantees that a treaty once negotiated will 
be duly honored and that the American passport will 
be equally respected in whatever American hands it 
may be, she will find readiness to do business with 
her that will be equally to her advantage and to ours. 

; This was demonstrated anew by the action of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce last week, when 
it added to its resolution in favor of a Russian treaty, 
a proviso covering this subject. 


The American Hebrew may think it is differing with 
Mr. Washburn more than it is. It is because he believes 
Russia is willing to settle the passport question that he 
thinks the situation so particularly favorable for a trade 
treaty. The position of the Jews when they oppose a 
Russian loan or a Russian treaty, is profoundly wrong, 
because it is a fact, which they fail to recognize, that the 
whole influence of this war in Russia is democratic. 
The hope of the Jews is liberalism. The effect of the war 
is to subordinate the Prussianized autocracy and to make 
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articulate the will of a people naturally spiritual and 
kind. The United States can accomplish something on 
the passport question by direct negotiation, if Mr. 
Francis turns out to be clever at his new job, but the 
mere existence of a trade treaty will do more, and the 
success of the democratic Russian armies will do most 
of all. 


GERMANY AND SOUTH AMERICA 

UR present relations with Germany lend renewed 

interest to the underlying features of German im- 
perial policy. It is apropos of South America that Mr. 
Bernard Ritter, writing in the New York Staats-Zeitung, 
says: 

There is no immediate danger to this country, which it 

does not invite, or has not invited, by its own 

policies. 
Mr. Ritter is on rather perilous ground. The Monroe 
Doctrine will stand. A well-known German imperialist, 
Frederich Lange, discussed the relations between the 
United States and South America thus: 


A far-seeing policy is required, ruthlessly applying all 
the resources of its power in concluding treaties with 
foreign states, which are eager to receive our emi- 
grants, and so would in the end accept the conditions 
accounted necessary by our government. The Argen- 
tine and Brazilian republics and, in a greater or less 
degree, all those needy republics of South America, 
would accept advice and listen to reason, voluntarily 
or under coercion. — 


Another of the same school wrote: 


It must not be supposed that such an accession of 
German forces and German money would be unwel- 
come in those states (South America). The most en- 
lightened would not only accept this material and 
moral assistance, but would accept it willingly. They 
would see in it an efficacious reinforcement against 
their natural enemy, the United States of the North, 
an enemy who will not only exact commercial con- 
cessions from them, but territorial concessions, and 
even the relinquishment of their nationality, as soon 
as it is powerful enough. 


Since those words were written the United States has 
done much to change the feeling in South America. The 
new supplement to the Monroe Doctrine means a great 
deal to South American pride. We have laid the founda- 
tion for harmonious cooperation in diplomacy in future 
emergencies. It is one of the solidest accomplishments 
of the present administration. 


SIX YEARS OLD 








HE letters that have been coming to us about rub- 

ber stamp words sometimes fall off into interesting 
by-paths. For example, Frank Evans of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, writes: 

I beg leave to suggest that you take the overworked 


word “sure,” frequently pronounced “sho” in our sec- 
tion, into your sanatorium of tired words. At a 
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church celebration last Christmas, a sweet little six- 
year-old girl recited very dramatically a well-known 
passage from the New Testament as follows: “And, 
lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone about them; and they were 
‘sure’ (sore) afraid.”—St. Luke 11, 9. 

Passing by the little girl’s wholly natural error, there 
remains the serious consideration that in childhood the 
worst results are apparent of prevailing poverty of 
language. Then is when our minds and ears are sensitive. 
Then is when language becomes either a limited set of 
devices for merely practical results or a full and rich 
organ for our whole nature, its shaded meaning and its 
overtures. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 





UNITED STATES senatorial portfolio is a safety 

valve for aspiring politicians who cannot attain 
presidential honors. Qualifications for this national 
office include a majority vote and a sufficient private 
income to buy a frock coat and keep stocked up on meal 
tickets at the new Willard Hotel. 

A packer makes an ideal senator, for he knows all 
about pork and, consequently, enters office with a de- 
cided advantage over senators who were not educated in 
the stockyards. To make sure of reelection, a senator 
should obtain a $500,000 federal building for his con- 
stituents, 700 men, women and children, who live in 
Jumpoff; or he ought to force the passage of a bill ap- 
propriating $1,745,101.22 for the dredging of Squirrel 
creek to allow the Tum-Tum Lumber Company to float 
its logs down to its industrial plant. 

Prior to election, a future United States senator is 
meek and lowly. He is not averse to holding babies or 
four aces, as the environment may demand, while cam- 
paigning for votes. One may safely slap him on the 
back without fear of rebuff. Before the last precinct is 
counted he seems to know his success, for the senatorial 
candidate stiffens, dons his black clothes and a fresh 
collar and begins to practise a dignified stride for future 
use on Pennsylvania avenue. Babies and jackpots have 
lost their alluring possibilities; no longer does he tolerate 
familiarity ; he is as patronizing as a rooster who scratch- 
es worms for the hens, and then eats them before his in- 
vited guests arrive. 

Seated in a niche of the hall of Congress, the new sen- 
ator feels as though he should peer through a microscope 
to make sure he is there; but confidential letters, sent to 
the editor of the Jumpoff Breeze, tell how he is preparing 
a bill advocating the irrigation of Sagebrush Valley; 
also how he is worked to death by other senators asking 
favors of him. As a school for fiction writers, the United 
States Senate has all other correspondence schools lashed 
to the mast. 

Many senators fail to receive just reward at the con- 
clusion of their maiden voyage through the troubled con- 
gressional waters, probably because the law is so strictly 
enforced against murder. 





WAR---'THE MELTING-POT OF NATIONS 





A few weeks ago we pictured war as a 
stimulus to invention. These pictures show 
warfare as a mingler of nations. Below 
is a mosque for Mohammedan prisoners 
that has been erected by the Germans in 
the camp of Wuensdorf, near Berlin 

















Some haystacks are supposed to contain 
needles. This one contains a camel. In the 
Dardanelles the Indians hid their beasts of 
burden under such loads, in order to con- 
ceal them from aviators of the enemy on 
the watch for movements of supplies 





The true test of adapta- 
tion to environment 
comes when the invader 
introduces his own ,pas- 
times. The Indians in 
the picture on the left 
are in the German prison 
camp at Zossen. They 
are reported to be en- 
joying their “national 
sport.” The two par- 
ticipants seem to be 
taking it with a great 
deal of seriousness. Not 
so with the spectators 
and the referee, who 
stands just behind the 
pair. They seem to be 
enjoying it immensely,— 
hoping, in all probabil- 
ity, to see one of the 
contestants receive a 
stout blow from the stur- 
dy weapons they employ. 

















THE NATIONS CAPITAL 


THE SHIELDS BILL 

HERE is more than a fair chance that the Democrat- 

ic party may achieve a bad enough conservation rec- 
ord to form the basis for a powerful attack on it during the 
coming campaign. Senator Walsh made a valiant fight 
against the vicious Shields water-power bill, but the 
small support given to him was discouraging. If it is 
not improved all conservationists will expect the Presi- 
dent to veto it. The new Secretary of War is generally 
believed to be sound on conservation, and this bill affects 
his department. The vote on it will show the line-up 
in the main, the progressive-minded being mostly no, 
the stand-patters yes; though the issue was not perfectly 
clear-cut, because Senator Walsh preferred to fight the 
matter out in conference, and therefore voted yes. The 
“vote was: 

Ayes 46—Bankhead, Beckham, Brandegee, Broussard, 

Catron, Clapp, Clark, Wyo., Clarke, Ark., Colt, Cul- 

bertson, Curtis, du Pont, Fall, Gallinger, Harding, 

Hardwick, Johnson, Me., Jones, Kern, McLean, Mar- 

tin, Va., Myers, Nelson, O’Gorman, Oliver, Overman, 

Page, Pittman, Pomerene, Ransdell, Robinson, Shaf- 

roth, Shields, Simmons, Smith, Ariz., Smith, Ga., 

Smith, Mich., Smoot, Sterling, Stone, Swanson, Till- 

man, Vardaman, Wadsworth, Walsh and Williams. 


Nays 22—Ashurst, Borah, Chamberlain, Chilton, 

Cummins, Gronna, Hollis, Husting, James, Kenyon, La 

Follette, Lane, Lea, Tenn, Lee, Md., Lewis, Martine, 

N. J., Newlands, Norris, Poindexter, Reed, Sheppard 

and Works. 

The most complete answer to the old ery about “de- 

velopment” is made in the Department of Agriculture’s 
report, already discussed in this department. 


THE PETROLEUM LANDS 

HERE is such a bad situation with regard to oil 

and gas, that the Attorney General wrote to the 
House Committee on Public Lands against it and also 
wrote a supplement to his annual report covering the 
same subject. Not the slightest general interest is being 
shown in the subject. In the oil lands there is an 
effort to give so much to the prospector, at the sacri- 
fice of the public, that it carries our minds back to the 
good old times when it was supposed to be a noble and 
enlightened act to give everything to the individual if he 
would only show spunk enough to step up and take it. 
It would be pleasant if every senator and congressman 
would secure from the government printing office a copy 
of the Attorney General’s report on these California, 
Wyoming, and Louisiana oil lands, the damage being 
done now, and the discouraging prospects for the future. 
Mr. Gregory, writing to Mr. Ferris, Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands, describes the danger of 
which “the result will be to destroy the value of those 
reserves as depositories of fuel oil in the ground.” He 
describes the fraudulent claims now being energetically 
supported, and says that to recognize these fraudulent 
claims “could not fail to have a serious effect upon the oil 
reserve in general and, IT assume, also upon the naval 
reserve in particular.” If this Congress makes a bad 
record on conservation Mr. Roosevelt, with such lieuten- 


ants as Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Garfield, will know how to 
use the issue. The present war situation will wake the 
country and Congress up to the necessity of saving the 
petroleum lands; if, indeed, anything can wake them up. 


BROKEN REEDS 
ERE are a tew choice words from the well-known 
prophet, Isaiah: 
Lo thou trusteth in the staff of this broken reed, 
whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand and 
pierce it. 
When to Governor Wilson of New Jersey there was 
offered by Colonel Henry Watterson, the financial sup- 
port of Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan, of Virginia and New 
York, Mr. Wilson grew “very austere,” and, as is still 
apparent, Colonel Harvey, who was present, grew sadly 
estranged. Mr. Ryan seems to have adopted then the 
slogan, “Anything to beat Wilson,” and to that end con- 
tributed out of his ample fortune over half the campaign 
funds of two of Governor Wilson’s rivals for the nomina- 
tion. After President Wilson was inaugurated, Mr. 
Ryan was further shocked by the appointment of his 
most perservering antagonist in railroad affairs, John 
Skelton Williams, Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury, 
and later Controller of the Currency and member of the 


. Federal Reserve Board. 


Lately Mr. Ryan has been having some trouble with 
the Virginia authorities concerning the payment of back 
taxes on some $60,000,000. The state authorities seemed 
determined to have the money and to collect it from the 
year 1903. The county authorities, however, were not 
so important and not so influential with the Virginia 
legislature. From correspondence published between 
Mr. Henry Delaware Flood, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and the Virginia authori- 
ties, concerning these back taxes due by Mr. Ryan to the 
county of Nelson, state of Virginia, and a bill in the 
legislature to relieve him of paying them; Mr. Flood 
appears as the friend and counselor of Ryan. On 
domestic affairs, considering the mess into which Flood 
plunged Congress and came near plunging the country, 
it would be interesting to know whether Mr. Ryan is, 
upon occasions where President Wilson’s prestige and 
prerogatives are concerned, the friend and counselor of 
Chairman Flood on foreign affairs. 

The plot was prettily arranged. 


” 


ers 


Some of the “lead- 
in both House and Senate had been restive over 
President Wilson’s continued dominance over political 
matters. They defeated the Ship Purchase bill last 
session along with other good legislation that might have 
been passed except for the long filibuster on the Ship 
Purchase bill. Yet, instead of his acknowledging defeat, 
he caused the Ship Purchase bill to be reintroduced this 
year in a form that will apparently compel the support 
of a majority of the members. Another issue was that 
of pork versus preparedness, and the President took the 
preparedness side, and notified Congress that this was 
not a good vear for river and harbor improvements or 
for public buildings. He is still opposed to the literacy 
test in an immigration bill, and the friends of that meas- 
ure need a two-thirds vote to override his veto. If Con- 
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gress could once win in a conflict with the President, an 
equality of prestige might be obtained. The issue sud- 
denly presented itself. These “leaders” knew that the 
strength of the President with the country was the fact 
that he had kept us out of the European war. If Con- 
gress can be shown to be the power that keeps the coun- 
try out of war and the President one who would reck- 
lessly plunge us into war, will not positions be reversed? 
Negotiations with Germany seemed to have reached an 
impassé. The Lusitania issue, almost settled if consid- 
ered by itself, was anything but settled with the latest 
German announcement of submarine murder of non-com- 
batants as an interpretation of the settlement. The issue 
of warning American travelers off of merchant ships of 
belligerent nations is perhaps small in itself, but be- 
comes large enough as the climax of the Lusitania con- 
troversy. The President falls back upon international law, 
and the “leaders,” playing upon the fears of the average, 
honest, unintelligent, war-hating congressman, gave out 
the impression that Congress could avert war by passing 
resolutions. Gumshoe Bill Stone, “Hal” Flood, and good 
Senator Kern, also war-hating but loyal to the President, 
go to the White House to see what the President has to 
say about the passage of warning resolutions. The rumor 
spreads through the cloak-rooms, after the delegation re- 
turns, that the country is speeding headlong into war, and 
that the President has said that war with Germany 
would be in the interest of civilization, this rumor being 
generally traced to Hal Flood. The cloak-rooms swarm 
like hives of bees disturbed by rude and robbing hands. 
Clark and Kitchin, the de-horned Speaker and the House 
leader who does not lead, go to the White House to tell 
the President that if the McLemore resolution is brought 
to a vote, it will be adopted two to one. Shackelford of 
Missouri, champion poll-taker of the House, incidentally 
chairman of the newest pork committee, that on roads, 
has made a poll of the House, and he knows. 


VER in the Senate Gore makes his speech and de- 
fends himself by blabbing about the rumor that he 
has heard, calling upon Stone to affirm or deny. Stone de- 
nies. A day or two afterwards Flood vehemently de- 
nies that the President ever told him any such thing. 
When one considers the broken reeds, in the shape of 
committee chairmen, upon whom the President has been 
forced to lean, one marvels that so much has been ac- 
complished in three years. Take Flood himself. He 
came to Congress by way of the state legislature in the 
most corrupt period of Virginia politics, when even other- 
wise decent men were glad to have railroad contributions 
to campaign treasuries to secure Democratic legislatures 
and governors. Flood was a member of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention, which was so dominated by 
railroad lawyers that it effectually tied the hands of suc- 
ceeding legislatures against any far-reaching reforms. 
Letters have been published since about Flood and his 
railroad relations that would have driven any man from 
public life in any other district except the one which 
Ryan honors with his citizenship. He slowly’ climbed 
by the seniority rule on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, until, when New York elected Sulzer governor, he 
became chairman. This is the man with whom the Pres- 
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ident of the United States has to deal if he confers at all 
with the House committee that considers foreign mat- 
ters. Kitchin, Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and leader of the House, is opposed to practically 
all of the administration policies of this session, as is 
Saunders of Virginia, Chairman of the Democratic cau- 
cus. Fitzgerald is Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, also opposed to the administration. Webb, 
of North Carolina, a second-rate lawyer, has arrived at 
the Chairmanship of the Judiciary Committee, and 
makes himself and his party ridiculous when he dis- 
cusses a constitutional question. Adamson of Georgia 
is loyal to the President and amenable to his wishes, 
as he proved in the enactment of the Trade Commission 
bill, but he is a consistent reactionary, at one with the 
late Garrison in his ideas of the national control of 
water power. Hay of Virginia, of Military Affairs, is as 
obstinate as he is ignorant, the comparison being a trib- 
ute to both qualities. Sparkman of Rivers and Harbors 
and Clark of Public Buildings, are a precious pair from 
Florida whose intellectual dishonesty is enough to alarm 
any patriot who reflects that these two have charge of 
the two great pork barrels of Congress. Burnett of 
Alabama, of Immigration, represents a narrow, provin- 
cial view of the whole immigration question, the view 
that any admixture with the “pure Anglo-Saxon stock 
of the south” would be a calamity. Men of another 
stripe are Glass of Banking and Currency, Lever of 
Agriculture, Padgett of Naval Affairs, Moon of Post- 
office, Ferris of Public Lands, Houston of Territories, 
Foster of Mines, and Lewis of Labor. 

Most of the chairmen mentioned in the first list are 
from surely Democratic districts, and can be defeated 
only in the primaries or conventions which nominate. 
If Congress should go Republican, however, the senior- 
ity rule would provide for us then, with Fordney of 
Michigan Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
a list more alarming to the patriot than the prospect of 
the return of these Democratic incompetents whom the 
President has partially under his control. The best thing 
to do is to elect an overwhelming number of representa- 
tives from the north.and west pledged to support the 
President, to organize the next House, apportion commit- 
tee places fairly, and let the committees elect their own 
chairmen, ability and integrity being even more impor- 
tant than the results of staying in Congress a mighty 
length of time. 


THE DOC TAKES A STEP 

UR old friend Doc Gallinger has introduced a bill 

providing that $20,000 be handed the Secretary 
of Agriculture for an anti-vivisection campaign. The work 
of interfering with the Rockefeller Institute, the Harvard 
Medical Schools, and other base and bloody dives, could 
safely be intrusted to a special committee of the Senate. 
We suggest Mr. Gallinger for chairman, his early ex- 
perience having especially qualified him; Senator Weeks, 
for his known devotion to medical progress; Senator 
Smith of Michigan for his mammoth brain; and any 
Democrats who may be thought by the Vice-President to 
equal those three Republicans in intellectual scope and 
fitness for research. 














RIVERSIDE 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 





HERE should be music in a place like this, 
And patter of delicate feet upon the dew 
Dancing, and shy sweet laughter flashing through 


Song, as a dream is broken by a kiss. 

Under such blossomy shade might Artemis 
Lean down to learn what warm-haired Leto knew, 
Or Dionysos lead his clamorous crew 

Where the cool stream should bathe their burning bliss. 


Ashes of dreams! . . . Turn yonder, and behold 
The Giant of our modern faith; whereby 
Ourselves, grown wiser than the gods of old, 
Poison the western wind with alchemy, 
And write with lightning on the midnight sky 
The golden legend of his lust for gold. 
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JAPAN, CHINA, AND AMERICAN MONEY 


BY HOLLINGTON K. TONG 


Editor of The Peking Daily News 


Japan in her plans to exploit China?” a prominent 

Chinese banker at Shanghai cabled to me. He 
stated that Baron Shibusawa, official spokesman of 
Japan, had told many influential Japanese that the pro- 
posal to exploit China with American money and 
Japanese brains, a proposal which he made on his recent 
trip to America, had been favorably received here. 

The information I have gathered since my arrival in 
the United States a month ago shows that the good 
Baron’s mission was a complete failure. The scheme is 
full of dangers to prospective investors. 

Money Japan must have if she is to profit from rail- 
way and mining concessions, from certain invaluable 
trade privileges in Manchuria, Mongolia and Fukien, and 
from the extension to ninety-nine years of the terms of 
lease of the Port Arthur, Dalny, South Manchuria rail- 
way and the Antung-Mukden railway—all of which she 
wrenched from China last year by a threat of force. She 
thinks that no better time could be found to seek money 
than the present, when most of the American financiers 
are so absorbed in war business that they might be easily 
led to commit themselves to an injurious scheme skil- 
fully presented. Unfortunately for Baron Shibusawa, 
and fortunately for China and the United States—for 
China has been advocating extensive direct trade with 
the United States—the American financiers did not look 
favorably on his proposal. 

Necessity compels Japan to seek financial aid in the 
United States. Her ally, Great Britain, is unwiliing to 
lend her any more money, for whatever assistance she 
has given in the past was used by Japan to kili British 
commercial interests in China. A British diplomat once 
told me that there was hardly a Japanese enterprise of 
any note that had not been more or less dependent upon 
British capital for its initiation and success. Indeed, he 
pointed out that Japan’s elevation as a great world power 
had been largely based upon loans from London. He 
regretted to observe that Japan had spent British money 
in the development of her great economic and political 
scheme to the detriment of the investing public of his 
own country. 

The good credit Japan established in London made 
possible the construction of the South Manchuria rail- 
way, but when the road was completed, she granted on it 
rebates to Japanese goods in keen competition with 
traders of all other nations and particularly British. 
Later Japan obtained more loans from the London money 
market and used them to subsidize still more heavily 
various Japanese enterprises even in the Yangtse, which 
is considered a British sphere of influence. Subsidized 
Japanese houses were able to buy up a line of British 
steamships and ran them to compete with two British 
shipping companies. The competition was so fierce that 
the English firms were driven to a combination with a 
Chinese company—the China’s Merchant Steamship 
Navigation Company ,—but the combination did not have 
much success. For the gradual passing of the Hanyeh- 
ping Iron Works, a great Chinese enterprise in the 
Yangtse, into Japanese hands, Japanese bonds on the 
London market have been responsible. With money from 


i | S IT true that American bankers are willing to back 
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England, Japan was able to finance the Kiangsi railway. 
Last year, a month after having secured from China 
mining and railway concessions by a show of force, 
Japan approached Great Britain again for funds. This 
time Great Britain, finding her entire commercial and 
political interests in the Far East menaced by Japan 
while she was engaged in a life and death struggle at 
home, gave her a positive No. 

Nor can Japan hope to float loans after the war in 
Europe. The indignation of the European nations over 
Japan’s duplicity in misrepresenting the scope of the de- 
mands made upon China last year, and the final ulti- 
matum compelling China to acquiesce in a partial closing 
of the door, has not yet abated. Japan has been thinking 
of gaining access to the French money market by making 
an alliance with Russia, but it appears certain that as 
long as Great Britain, whose supremacy in the Far East 
has been challenged by Japan, remains powerful, chances 
of getting money from that quarter are scant. Japan 
has enough intelligence to see that she is in real danger 
of isolation after the war. As her brief period of splendor 
may soon terminate if funds are not forthcoming to ex- 
ploit China, as well as to support her’ own crumbling 
credit, she is desperately looking to the United States 
for assistance. 


N HER proposal, moreover, Japan intends to kill two 

birds with one stone. She wants American money 
for the purpose stated, but in addition she seeks to ac- 
complish three distinct other purposes, all injurious to 
American interests. 

Japan is fast closing the door in China to the Ameri- 
cans. Should she be provided with American money (the 
control of its use must be left to Japanese hands accord- 
ing to Baron Shibusawa’s proposal) she would be able to 
carry out her policy of exclusion even more effectively. 
A poor Japan has been able to use her pressure to cancel 
contracts made between American financiers and the 
Chinese government, as in the case of the Chengchow- 
Aigun railway and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
agreements, aggregating $80,000,000. She has made at- 
tempts, though unsuccessful ones, to break the Hwai 
River Conservancy and the Standard Oil Company con- 
cessions. Supplied with money, Japan will be able not 
only to annul American contracts in future, but to secure 
them for herself. 

A Japanese official in Kyoto, where the Japanese Em- 
peror stays, said to me two months ago, that the United 
States needed a big market sooner or later, but that mar- 
ket she should get elsewhere than in China, to which “we 
Japanese must send our goods.” Taking advantage of 
the withdrawal of the Pacific Mail service, Japan has 
already begun to prevent American goods from going to 
China as much as possible. The managing director of a 
big printing house at Shanghai wrote to me saying that 
he had ordered from an American paper mill a large 
quantity of paper for printing banknotes, but its shipment 
was purposely delayed by a Japanese shipping company. 
The consequence was that the printing house failed to 
finish the banknotes on contract time and suffered finan- 
cial loss, in addition to the compromising of its good name. 
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“If I should succeed in securing a big order like this 
one,” said the managing director, “I should be obliged 
to purchase paper from Japan. In that way I run less 
risk, though we like American goods.” 

Japan desires to use American money to make the 
Americans unpopular in China. She knows that the 
Chinese people have always considered the United States 
the best friend they have ever had, and have believed 
they could count upon the assistance of the Americans to 
resist the Mikado’s policy of land-grabbing. ‘Naturally 
China wants more trade with the United States,” said 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington in a speech on the American-Chinese Trade Rela- 
tions delivered before the fourth annual conference of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, “and the 
United States, I believe, likes to have more trade with 
China, each knowing that the more the trade between 
them the greater the benefit for them both.” The tradi- 
tional friendship between China and the United States 
Japan is trying to injure through Baron Shibusawa’s 
sugar-coated proposal. Should her attempt to secure 
American money to exploit China be successful, Japan 
will undoubtedly hold up the United States as a willing 
accomplice in her land-grabbing policy in order to gal- 
vanize China into granting her more territory and com- 
mercial privileges, and injure American trade in China 
by changing the good feeling of the Chinese towards 
America. 

Japan wants to hold all the trump cards when the 
Californian land question is finally settled, and would 
like to accomplish this by tying up American money in 


China. Possibly, for the first year, American financiers 
who invested their money through Japanese hands might 
be able to get a fairly good profit, just as did the Chinese 
investors in the case of the Yalu Lumber Company, a 
Chinese-Japanese enterprise. In the first year that com- 
pany declared a six per cent dividend; the second year 
the dividend was reduced to one per cent; the third year 
there was no dividend; and in the fourth year the com- 
pany was losing money, although from trustworthy 
sources it is learned that at this very time the company 
was making money. But this is the typical Japanese 
way of handling the money of the investing public. 
Likewise Japan would reap all the profits which would 
accrue from the American money invested in China 
through Japan, and these profits would be used to build 
more battleships and train more soldiers. When she 
has sufficiently prepared herself, she will ‘take up 
the Californian land question again with the United 
States. 

“Tf the so-called cooperation along the lines laid down 
by Japan is rejected by America,” said Baron Shibusawa 
after his return to Japan, “our activities in the Chinese 
market might lead to hostile competition, mutual dis- 
trust and bitter animosity, which might be mutually 
disastrous.” The American financiers, so far as I 
know, have practically rejected the scheme of Japan, 
and the next thing we will probably hear of is 
trade competition in China. Will the American govern- 
ment protect her legitimate economic interests in the Far 
East or will she yield to the international black- 
mailer? 


THE POSTERN GATE ‘TO THE LAND OF DREAMS 
BY LEWIS STANTON PALEN 


HE big front gate to the Land of Dreams 
Is ever ajar or open wide; 

And Sleep leads up her endless streams 

Of souls that surge as the restless tide 
In ebb and flow within and out 

To snatch their hour of pictured play 
Before they join the hurrying rout 

That scrambles back to the Land of Day. 


And when some soul hath found a dell 
More lovely than all else beside, 

No hand on earth can give or sell 
The pow’r to hire returning guide. 


But far, far back within that Land 

A privet, thick and green and cool, 
Cuts off a garden richly grand, 

With velvet sward and ‘sand-girt pool. 
Deep shadows stretch across the lawns 

Past dial and fount and marbles clear; 
A group of shrinking, timid fawns 

Peep from a glade the fountain’s near. 
And tucked away where none can find, 

Save those who know the trail without, 
An ivy-covered gate, designed 

With heavy hinge and panel stout, 
Is guarded close by warder old, 

Well versed in Dream Land’s richest lore— 
As misers watch their hoarded gold 

He keepeth close his treasured door. 


And few there be that pass the gate; 
Still fewer see it as they pass; 
E’en fewer conjure as they wait 
A shibboleth to move its mass. 


But when I lead you to this port,— 
For well I know the outer road— 
The kind old warder hastes report 
To fairy players’ deep abode: 
And as you raise your graceful hand 
To join me in the mystic dance, 
Wide swings the gate of Fairy Land 
And, closing, leaves us in a trance 
Of mingled beauty, grace and joy, 
Of ecstasy that’s soul-profound, 
Of rhythm that slyly doth decoy 
The fairies from their hidings round. 
Then soft we glide o’er silken sward 
As sailing gull on pinion floats; 
From every shade swells out the chord 
Of unseen pipers’ sweetest notes. 
Thus convoyed on this stream sublime 
We skim through vales now doubly blest; 
Down by a pool we catch the rhyme 
Of water seeking out its rest. 


Then ere you give the fatal sign 

And take your hand from out mine own, 
I bend and touch your lips divine 

To give me strength when I’m alone. 
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LIGHTS OF HISTORY 


NO 5: CHARLES CHAPLIN 


ERICLES is said to have received, in the Golden 
Age, 2 drachme per word for a speech he made at 
a dinner of the Athens Chamber of Commerce; and 
Cesar’s scale of remuneration, when he was war-corre- 


spondent to the Rome Tribune, was 
15 sestertia a column, albeit his book 
publishers hoodwinked him, Herod- 
otus has it, forasmuch as they sell 
millions of his Commentaries every 
year, and neither Cesar nor his es- 
tate ever received a denarius for it. 
But this, continueth Herodotus, may 
be because Cesar thrice refused the 
crown, and his publishers deemed 
that he hated royalty, therefore 
paid him none; but this, I think, is 
naught but a joke of the old his- 
torian’s, and not, I fear, a very mer- 
ry one. As to disproportionate 
emoluments, there is the absurd 
sum ($1.50) with which I am reward- 
ed for these chronicles, that price 
being enough to purchase, at the 
moment of going to press, near 5 


gallons of petroleum, which I use in 5 hours; and I can 
write a chronicle of this length in less time than two 


hours, on a clear day. 
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pictures. 


more than one cigar. 
asmuch as I need no dimes to spend upon the motion 


But of great rewards, the greatest in all history is 
that of Charles Chaplin, the cinematograph actor, who 
receiveth $10,000 a week for making grimaces, sitting in 
custard pies, hurling pancakes into human countenances, 


walking with strange anticks, and 
doing all manner of grotesque steps, 
which are enough, say those who 
have seen him, to make a cat laugh. 
Of his drollness I am not fit to 
judge, never having seen him, nor 
indeed any motion pictures soever, 
which is a great distinction in it- 
self. 

As to the justice of the great 
guerdon he getteth for this clown- 
ing, I am not one to say he doth 
not merit it. For there be men of 
greater skill and ability than are 
mine, who do not earn ten dollars 
for a week’s work. Money is but 
a relative term, says Plato, and I 
envy no man his earnings. For I 
can not wear two suits of clothing 
at once; nor smoke synchronously 
And I crave no great wealth, for- 














HUERTA AND THE TWO WILSONS 


BY ROBERT H. MURRAY 








HAVE seen this: 
] A dead man, shrouded in coarse, 


filthy prison sheets, who in life 
had been President of Mexico, legally gpout Huerta? 
elected by the votes of his people; his Was 
face and skull mutilated and shattered 
where bullets had entered, sped by 
assassins hired by traitors who them- goer? 
selves were too cowardly to do the 


of direct charges that he, personally, 


HY was President Wilson ©F 8 our ambassador to Mexico, 
so intense in his feelings Prompted, aided, or encouraged Huerta 


to overthrow the Madero government. 


our own ambassador, With warmth and energy he also has 


Henry Lane Wilson, concerned proclaimed his innocence of complicity, 
in the plot to assassinate Ma- irect, or overt, with the assassination 


of Madero and Pino Suarez. What 


The time seems to have come Prior knowledge, if any, Wilson pos- 


easy, riskless murder of an unarmed ¢o {ell this story. We think it sessed that Madero and his Vice-Presi- 
prisoner; the corpse mocked obscenely jj] enter into American his- ‘ent were to be sacrificed is a topic for 


by laughing, foul-tongued men. tory. 
I have read this: 


conjecture and the exercise of individ- 
ual opinion. It cannot now be proved. 








A dispatch written by our ambassa- 
dor in Mexico excusing to our government his full and 
swift indorsement, given in the name of the treason- 
hating free people of the United States, of the traitors’ 
lying explanation of the manner in which the “President 
of a people struggling to be free was slain. 

You may read it, also: 

“T believe that in announcing publicly my acceptance 
of the official version of the death of these two men 
(note: Francisco 1. Madero and Jose Maria Pino 


. Suarez) . . . I adopted the surest method of allay- 


ing that singular, perverse sentimentality which fre- 
quently leads to the commission of greater crimes as 
punishments for lesser ones! : 

“(Signed) Henry Lange WILSON.” 

Henry Lane Wilson was Ambassador of the United 
States to Mexico in February, 1913, when Gen. Victor- 
iano Huerta imposed the arbitrament of his treason to 
end the strife between Madero, who was fighting to 
maintain himself in the government that legally was his, 
and the rebel generals, Manuel Mondragon and Felix 
Diaz, who were striving to wrest it from him; seized the 
executive power, eliminated Mondragon and Diaz, jailed 
Madero and Pino Suarez, and with their blood gave the 
new government red baptismal rites. 

Ten days after Huerta had laid Madero and Pino 
Suarez weltering, the Taft administration in Washington 
ended and the administration headed by Woodrow Wilson 
began. The Mexican situation—remember that it was in 
the first years of the Taft administration that it became 
quick—with the perplexing complications which it took 
unto itself through the successful treason of Huerta, 
descended as a legacy to the new administration. Taft 
washed his hands of the affair and retired to dignified, 
academic seclusion beneath the elms of New Haven. 

Only seventy-two hours after Huerta had fleshed the 
sword of despotic militarism in the heart of constitu- 
tional government in Mexico, and but a day before the 
assassination of Madero and Pino Suarez, Ambassador 
Wilson accorded de facto recognition on behalf of the 
United States government to Huerta, his dictatorship 
and all that it stood for, in its conception and birth. 

President Wilson disavowed this recognition, served 
notice in the name of the United States upon Mexico and 
the world at large that Huerta would not be permitted to 
perpetuate proprietary rights upon the sovereignty and 
liberties of Mexico and its people, and summarily took 
Henry Lane Wilson out of Mexico, shrieking. 

Henry Lane Wilson has registered unequivocal denial 


Pa 


One may deduce and reason, as to the 
assassination, only from the circumstantial evidence at 
one’s command, considered, perhaps, in connection with 
other relevant evidence which is direct, and not circum- 
stantial. 

Of this much we are certain: It can be proved that 
Wilson held prior knowledge of the Huerta plot. It can 
be proved that Wilson possessed Huerta’s confidence, as 
to Huerta’s intention to depose Madero. It can be proved 
that the night of the murder—and in advance of the 
fact—Wilson knew that Madero and Pino Suarez were to 
be taken from their temporary prison in the National 
Palace to the Penitentiary, where, as he explained to 
Washington, “they would be in safety until public pas- 
sions subsided.” It can be proved that on the after- 
noon preceding the night of the murder Wilson and 
Huerta were closeted alone in the American Embassy for 
upwards of an hour. 


ILSON has raged and protested at the suspicions 

leveled against him. Who but Wilson himself, 
by his conduct in Mexico, his attitude toward Huerta, 
his messages to his government, bred these suspicions? 
What evidence there be against Wilson exists solely be- 
cause it was brought into being by that which was done 
and written by Wilson. It is manufactured evidence, 
but the manufacturer is Henry Lane Wilson. 

This is not a pleasant story for an American to write, 
or an- American to read. It is not a nice story. But it 
will explain, perhaps, many things, heretofore occult, as 
to the manner in which the Madero government was 
thugged, and the part taken in the thugging by our am- 
bassador in Mexico. It will explain the reason for much 
of the mistrust of the United States and its motives which 
the Mexican people hold. The rest—and more—they 
suspect and voice their suspicions openly. It may throw 
light upon the genesis and inspiration of President Wil- 
son’s unrelenting antagonism to Huerta and what in 
political cynicism, treachery, despotism, selfishness, 
greed, blood-lust, perverted standards—all the banes of 
free, democratic institutions in the Spanish-Americas— 
Huerta and Huertaism embodied. 

What, besides surface evidence—what everyone knew 
—was the prime consideration that inspired President 
Wilson’s opposition to Huerta, and his determination 
that he must not be permitted to remain at the head of 
the Mexican government? 

Let us assume the answer to be this: 

That the President knew what all the public and all 
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but a few of the officials in Washington did not know. 

He had reason to believe that the good faith of the 
United States government had been betrayed, its honor 
impugned, distrust of its motives almost ineradicably 
created in the minds of all intelligent Spanish-Americans, 
its name and its power more than dubiously employed 
by its representative in Mexico, Henry Lane Wilson, to 
compass the downfall of Madero by conniving with 
Huerta to seize the Mexican 
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the State Department for instructions regarding the 
recognition of Huerta, that same night, probably before 
his message could have left the cable office in the City 
of Mexico, he decided at a meeting of the diplomatic 
corps, which was held in the American Embassy, to 
recognize Huerta the next day at noon. 

Eighth—That our ambassador recommended to Huer- 
ta, with respect to Madero, and other political prisoners, 
“that no lives be taken except 








government. The President 
knew this through his perusal 
of the official dispatches sent 
by Henry Lane Wilson to the 
State Department during the 
rebellion in the City of Mexico, 
from February 9 to 18, 1913, 
after the downfall of the Ma- 
dero régime and subsequent to 
the assassination of Madero 
and Pino Suarez. He knew, by 


HAVE seen this: 


ing, foul-tongued men. 


A dead man, shrouded in coarse, filthy 
prison sheets, who in life had been President of 
Mexico, legally elected by the votes of his peo- 
ple; his face and skull mutilated and shattered 
where bullets had entered, sped by assassins hired 
by traitors who themselves were too cowardly to 
do the easy, riskless murder of an unarmed 
prisoner; the corpse mocked obscenely by laugh- 


by due process of law.” 

Ninth—That our ambassa- 
dor inspired certain individual 
anti-Maderista senators to de- 
mand of Madero, in the name 
of the Senate, that he resign. 
This they did, but Madero re- 
fused. 

Tenth—That our ambas- 
sador in his dispatch to the 
State Department dated at 








the medium of these dispatches, 
inside facts of which the public was, and still is, in 
ignorance, and what at the time might have been inex- 
pedient for it to know. He knew that the evidence of 
Henry Lane Wilson’s dispatches clarified and interpreted 
the vague but impressive mass of rumors and suspicions 
that had been afloat throughout Mexico and in Washing- 
ton since the sacrifice of Madero’s government and life— 
rumors that linked the treason and tragedy with the 
sinister shadow of Henry Lane Wilson in the background; 
that Huerta’s treason would have been impossible of ac- 
complishment had it not been encouraged and abetted 
by Henry Lane Wilson in the name of, and by the prosti- 
tuted power of, the government which Wilson misrepre- 
sented. 


HESE dispatches, the text of which will be repeated 
later on, show briefly: 

First—That our ambassador possessed prior knowl- 
edge of the Huerta plot as far in advance, at least, as 
two days prior to Huerta’s coup d’état. 

Second—That he communicated hints of this knowl- 
edge to the State Department. 

Third—That these hints and intimations of what was 
coming were repeated to the State Department at inter- 
vals on Sunday and Monday, February 16th and 17th. 
(Madero was taken prisoner and his government wrested 
from him on Tuesday, the 18th.) 

Fourth—That our ambassador felt so secure of his in- 
side information as to what Huerta purposed to do, and 
when he intended to do it, that in a dispatch dated at 
noon on Tuesday—between two and three hours before 
Huerta seized the government and imprisoned Madero 
and his cabinet—he announced to the State Department, 
hours in advance to the fact, that what was yet to be ac- 
complished had been already done. 

Fifth—That our ambassador in conveying to the State 
Department the tidings that Huerta had succeeded, de- 
clared “that a wicked despotism had fallen.” 

Sixth—That our ambassador offered to Huerta and his 
fellow conspirators only the most perfunctory verbal and 
unofficial representations respecting the safety of Madero, 
although in the estimation of the public in the Mexican 
capital Madero was a doomed man from the instant the 
clutches of Huerta closed about him. 

Seventh—That after our ambassador, at eight o’clock 
on the evening of Thursday, February 20th, had cabled 


five o’clock in the afternoon 
of the day following the coup d’état, mentioned, inciden- 
tally as a “rumor” that Gustavo Madero, the President’s 
brother, had been murdered soon after midnight that 
morning, although the crime was generally known to be a 
fact, was announced in the local newspapers, and must 
have been known by our ambassador to be a fact, early 
on the forenoon of that day. 

Eleventh—That, after the accession of Huerta, our 
ambassador confidentially urged the State Department 
to cause the officers of the American war vessels, then 
lying in Vera Cruz harbor, with as many sailors and 
marines as possible, to be sent to the City of Mexico. 

Twelfth—That our ambassador accepted officially and 
unreservedly the flimsy and notoriously untrue official 
explanations of Huerta as to the circumstances surround- 
ing the murders of Madero and Pino Suarez, and without 
going to the trouble of making any sort of an investiga- 
tion on his own account. 

Thirteenth—That our ambassador excused his accept- 
ance, in the name of his government, of Huerta’s account 
of the murders on the ground that thereby he had adopted 
“the surest method of arresting public judgment and 
allaying that singular perverse sentimentality which fre- 
quently leads to the commission of greater cri ‘s as 
punishment for the lesser.” 

Fourteenth—That our ambassador, upon being in- 
formed by a member of the British Legation corps that, 
because of the murder of Madero and Pino Suarez, it 
was doubtful if the British government would confirm 
the de facto recognition of Huerta, cabled to the State 
Department that this would be a great error, “endanger- 
ing the safety of foreigners,’ and suggesting that the 
matter be taken up with the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

Fifteenth—That our ambassador urged the State De- 
partment to summon the correspondent of the London 
Times in Washington and explain the situation in the 
City of Mexico to him, so that “a vast ignorance” which 
existed in London as to the “actual situation here” might 
be corrected. 

Sixteenth—That, although our ambassador could not 
see his way clear to make adey..ace official, or unofficial, 
representations to Huerta in behalf of Madero, then un- 
der arrest and, in the public estimation, virtually a 
doomed man, he stepped outside his official prerogative 
during the revolt to indite a long note to Madero’s 
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Foreign Minister, interceding for former President de la 
Barra. De la Barra was then safely refuged at the Brit- 
ish Legation. Our ambassador heard a rumor that de la 
Barra was to be arrested, whereupon he sternly informed 
the Foreign Minister that any act of violence against de 
la Barra would cause “profoundest indignation in the 
United States and in all civilized countries.” This he 
could not bring himself to do for Madero. 

Seventeenth—That our ambassador, almost as his final 
official act before he left the City of Mexico to be re- 
lieved from office, cabled to the State Department of 
Huerta and his administration—the government that he 
more than any one other man had been potent in bringing 
into being—that “I am convinced that the present gov- 
ernment is fully as corrupt and incompetent as any 
which has preceded it.” 

In order to attain to a proper estimation of Wilson’s 
official and unofficial acts as ambassador of the United 
States during ‘the agonizing and death of the Madero 
administration and its head—to get the proper propor- 
tions of the thimg—one must know something of Wilson, 
the mar. his Antecedents, his walk in life, of his rela- 
tions witn the Diaz and the Madero governments, of his 
manner of conducting himself as our ambassador in the 
City of Mexico, of the situation in Mexico at the time the 
revolt against Madero started, of the point of view of 
the Americans in the capital, who pitched their key to 
our ambassador’s piping—of many things that are cor- 
’ related to the focal point of the narrative. 

When Wilson entered the diplomatic service of the 
United States as Minister to Chile, about a decade and 
a half ago, he was a broken real-estate speculator in the 
state of Washington. He was fortunate in the possession 
of a loyal, loving and-politically influential brother, who 
succored him robustly at the neap tide of his affairs. The 
brother was former Senator John Wilson of Seattle, own- 
or of the Post-Intelligencer of that city and a power in 
Republican politics in the northwest. Henry Lane needed 
ajob. John obtained it for him. He did more than that. 
“Taking care of Henry,” as John laughingly used to speak 
of it to his intimate friends, involved as much labor at 
times in keeping Henry Lane se- 
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of the envoy of a great country, Henry Lane Wilson out- 
wardly bore the semblance of a respectable diplomat. 
He was that, but in Mexico, at least, he was hardly a 
respected diplomat. Wilson, to be strictly accurate, 
possessed few admirers among the Americans in Mexico. 
There were those who professed friendship for him, be- 
cause of the use they made, or hoped to make, of him in 
the furtherance of their private schemes, or adventures. 
In their hearts they detested him cordially, and in private 
they spat out their venom. The American lawyer cad- 
died for Wilson, fawned upon him, ran his errands, 
shared his grudges, executed his private vengeances, ate 
what of the unpalatable Wilsonian toads were necessary, 
because he needed Wilson’s aid in important mining lit- 
igation which the lawyer had in hand, and in trying to 
bully the Mexican government into paying an inflated 
claim of a foreign government which the lawyer was 
pressing as attorney for the claimant. The American 
merchant, who amassed a fortune through his monopoly 
as purveyor of furniture and stationery to the Diaz gov- 
ernment, was patient with Wilson because through him 
he hoped to obtain a continuance of his monopoly under 
the Madero government. The American railway man 
was solicitous of the ambassador’s favor because Wilson 
was in position to be of service to the American and 
other foreign bankers who had financed the railways. 
The American banker in the City of Mexico deemed 
that he was not wasting his time in cultivating Wilson. 
The American newspaper proprietor exalted the Wilson- 
ian horn loudly and mightily in his paper because he 
depended upon Wilson to press a damage claim of a 
hundred thousand pesos against the Madero government, 
upon which he desperately depended to save himself 
from bankruptey. The fat and funny American capi- 
talist toiled sturdily and merrily in the exercise of his 
dual function: as the Ward McAlister and official jester 
of the court wi.ich Wilson set up under the roof of the 
gray stone castle in which the Embassy was _ housed. 
Why? Because, for him, Wilson was trying to force the 
Madero government to upset an adverse judicial decision 
that hurt the interests of a British cotton company of 

which the American capitalist 








curely in the job, as in landing the 
job itself for him. Henry Lane, 
in public life, was cursed with the 
unfortunate faculty of getting 
himself into messes. These messes 
implied no moral or—until his ad- 
vent into Mexico—professional 
lapses. They were unpleasant- 
nesses which he bred for himself 
through infirmities of tempera- 
ment, lack of tact, and extrava- 


gant conception of what was due hold. 


Tas is not a pleasant story for an 

American to write, or an American to 
read. It is nov. a nice story. But it will 
explain, perhaps, many things, theretofore 
occult, as to the manner in which the Ma- 
dero government was thugged, and the part 
taken in the thugging by our ambassador 
in Mexico. It will explain the reason for 
much of the mistrust of the United States 
and its motives which the Mexican people 


was manager. And so it went. 
Some kissed the Wilson rod 
for material gain and some for 
social aggrandizement. They 
toadied to him, wined him, dined 
him, gulped down his snubs 
and revenged themselves by re- 
viling him behind his back and to 
each other. 

But considering him solely in 
the light of an ambassador, Wil- 
son suited the Americans in the 








to his position in deference and 
precedence. He was irascible, touchy, peevish, nervous, 
egotistical, vain. He rowed with people over trifling 
things. This rendered him ineffective at times when he 
should have been effective. The Mexican officials called 
him “chico,” or small, meaning that he was inclined to 
exhaust his energies, and theirs, in discussions or con- 
siderations of inconsequential matters that had no im- 
portance in eyes other,.;j,an his own. 

In superficial personality, scholarly attainments, 
theoretical conceptions of the functions and prerogatives 


City of Mexico fairly well. He 
was their kind of man, officially. He believed in the 
things and stood for the things, with regard to Mexico 
and the Mexicans, in which they believed and for which 
they stood. 

With sparse exceptions, the Americans in the capi- 
tal cheered on Wilson in his nagging of the Diaz, the 
de la Barra and the Madero governments. He was an 
ideal representative of the spirit, the thought and the de- 
sires of the American colony in the City of Mexico. He 
was their sort of ambassador. 


“Huerta and the two Wilsons’ will be continued in next week’s issue 
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There were tired business men in Shakespeare’s time, and Alderman 
ae ee Humble, here set forth in carved wood, was one of them. With the alder- 
man are shown his two wives, who were also eager playgoers 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION IN SCENIC ART 


BY WILFRED BUCKLAND 


N THE theatre of today a new and independent art 

of suggestive illusion is being created which will 

completely revolutionize our present methods of 
scenic representation. 

It will undoubtedly prove the most important and 
radical development the stage has ever known. 

The certainty of this lies in the fact that the new move- 
ment is a logical step in the natural evolution which 
characterizes the growth of every art. A series of trivial 
incidents recently impressed this vividly on my attention. 

I stood on the sidewalk outside the stage door 
of one of New York’s largest theatres, watching 
a force of — stage- 
hands unload a sixty- 
foot truck piled high 
with scenery. Several 
of the enormous can- 
vas covered frames 
were leaned against the 
building, waiting to be 
carried through the 
slot-like scene door in- 
to the gloom of mys- 
terious illusion within; 
and their crudely 
painted surfaces, mar- 
red and defaced by 
the scratches and 
abrasions incident to 
frequent handling, pre- 
sented a sorry spec- 
tacle when exposed to 
the merciless light of 
day. 

Yet this was the 
comparatively new 
scenery of an elaborate 
production which had 
won recognized success 
by the unusual beauty 
and sumptuousness of 
its settings; and its pop- 
ularity was now necessitating its disreputable tawdriness 
in daylight; but in this case the ruined mass of defaced 
painting barely showed the original intention of the 
scenic artist except in color, and the sight moved the 
head carpenter to request permission to have it re- 
touched. 

“No,” I said, “it will not be seen.” 

Beside me stood one of those keenly observant re- 
porters for the morning dailies who possess in a high de- 
gree the news writer’s instinct to see and state things as 
they are, and the paradoxical statement immediately 
aroused his argumentative interest. 

“Won’t be seen? Why, man, isn’t that the side of your 
prison scene which faces the audience?” 

“Yes, but the painting is never seen.” 

“Do you mean to tell me an audience can sit and look 
at a painted flat for an hour in a good light and not 
see it?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then will you please tell me what the dear people 
do see?” 
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To develop a theme through ideal rather than material 
media requires a composite artist, electrician and poet 


“They see effects projected on the scenes by colored 
lights, and shadows.” 

“So you paint your scenes with lights?” 

“Exactly. I paint my scenes with lights.” 

“Then why scenery?” 

That is precisely what we of the theatre are now ask- 
ing ourselves: ““Why scenery?” 

Of course I mean “scenery” in its accepted sense as 
signifying the crude painted or modeled mechanical imi- 
tations of nature, by which the modern stage has at- 
tempted to convey to the eye of the spectator the sug- 
gestion of locale essential to the dramatic situation. 

Unfortunately there 
is a psychological re- 
quirement in the vis- 
ualization of drama 
which in this method 
has been entirely lost 
sight of. 

So it is natural that 
at the present time a 
dissatisfaction with the 
results of their work 
should be springing up 
among the more 
thoughtful and ad- 
vanced theatrical pro- 
ducers; and one of our 
leading scenic «artists 
recently expressed the 
situation vividly in 
terms of his own ex- 
perience. He was de- 
scribing his  impres- 
sions on witnessing for 
the first time a great 
scenic spectacle, in the 
production of which an 
attempt had been made 
to attain epoch-mak- 
ing perfection by dis- 
tributing its various 
scenes among a number of our best scenic painters. 

Each man was selected according to his particular suit- 
ability for the work allotted him, and in consequence 
each finished scene represented the best work of a prom- 
inent American scenic artist, one of whom was the gentle- 
man in question. 

After the play was running smoothly he visited the 
theatre and sat through a performance, and his impres- 
sions of the result given in his own language was as 
follows: 

“T saw a performance in which each scene was the 
perfect and representative work of a master unexcelled 
in his particular line, and technically I could find no 
fault or flaw in its execution; but each setting, including: 
my own, was so absolutely lacking in any deeper quality 
of feeling or illusion that it left me cold and unmoved; 
and I left the theatre discouraged and disgusted with 
scenic art in general and my own in particular—with a 
sickening feeling that I never wanted to take a brush in 
my hand again. I realized as never before that the 
method of what we are doing was all wrong.” 
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An effective “Merchant of Venice” setting 

This “divine discontent” cited in an individual in- 
stance, is in reality a widespread wave of conviction, 
which is one of the most hopeful signs of the times; for it 
is an absolute asurance that a renaissance in the art of 
the theatre is at hand. 

Our dissatisfaction is due to the very proficiency we 
have reached in the old photographic methods of me- 
chanical representation, for we find we can go no further 
in this direction. 

We have come to a blank wall, and we are still in- 
finitely remote from the higher forms 
of illusion and suggestion. 

“Scenery” has become to us as much 
a term of reproach as the word has 
come to imply in the street slang of 
the crass vulgarian, in whose argot it 
is used to deride loud and gaudy per- 
sonal adornment. 

It is not a case of developing our 
present method, but of turning back, 
and starting again by another path. 
In doing this let us consider what sug- 
gestions might have been gleaned from 
the early masters of dramatic art. 

Could the greatest dramatist of the 
English language return to earth and 
attend a rehearsal of one of his own 
plays, I verily believe his first remark 
as he looked about the cluttered stage 
would be: “Why scenery?” Our self- 
sufficient present-day stage manager 
would immediately begin, with the ef- 
fusively conciliatory and _ slightly 
bored manner they always adopt in 
propitiating irresponsible children— 
and authors: 

“But, my dear Mr. Shakespeare, 
your manuscript distinctly says: ‘The 
Forest of Arden.’ Now at a great ex- 
pense we have sent to England and 
secured a beautifully picturesque and 
suitable corner of the actual forest, 
which we have bought outright, and 
it is now being carefully dismantled 
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plete is the delicate tracery of this 
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and packed in crates suitable for traveling. The leaves 
are being made in England by flower-makers who are 
perfectly familiar with the peculiar foliage of the real 
forest; and at the custom house now are five hundred 
bags of the actual earth of Arden,—its genuineness 
thoroughly attested by irrefutable affidavits, and with 
it our stage will be covered. We can assure you that 
Arden will live again on our opening night.” 

One can see the master wave them aside as he says— 
“Hang me here a curtain, and on it a sign-board which 
shall read: ‘This is the Forest of Arden.’ ” 

And we are today coming to seriously believe this 
method to be much more nearly the right one. 

I do not of course mean we will actually employ the 
curtain and lettered sign-board of the Elizabethan stage; 
but we will hang our stages with simple arrangements of 
tinted cloth which we will then so play upon with subtle 
effects of light and color that they will no longer be seen 
as painted cloth, but only as intangible backgrounds of 
suggestive atmospheric quality, which shall effect the 
senses psychologically with the mood and feeling of the 
thought conveyed by the author’s lines. 

And our sign-board of locality will consist of only such 
board suggestions of local form divested of extraneous 
detail as shall most effectively impress the imagination 
with sense of place and impressionistic environment. 

One has only to study Whistler’s interior backgrounds 
to realize how the color qualities of surfaces, and judici- 
ous subordination of chiaroscuro and detail, combined 
with broad and masterly arrangements of light and 
shadow, may in the suggestion of environment replace the 
efforts of those realists who have actually dismembered 
historic rooms to reassemble them upon the stage. 
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The President: “Don’t rock the boat!” 





COMMERCE AND COURTESY 


BY RENE KELLY 


ERMANY has not been “starved out” in spite of 

the British blockade, but apparently she ran short 
of courtesy some months ago. Here is light cast on the 
subject by Ambassador Gerard, in one of his reports 
to Washington: 

“Certain German firms attach slips to their letters to 
aid in a movement now popular inGerman business circles 
to suppress all unnecessary terms of politeness in corre- 
spondence, such as ‘Sir,’ ‘Gentlemen,’ ‘Yours truly’ and 
the like. The slip, translated, reads: ‘Following the ex- 
ample of other firms, I also omit from my business letters 
the unnecessary terms of politeness, as well as assurances 
of self-evident esteem. I request that you reciprocate in 
your correspondence with me.’ ” 

The curious thing about this is the fact that it is so 
different from the conclusions of American business men. 
Recently a department store in New York adopted this 
same German practise of omitting the formulas of good 
breeding in all business correspondence, and it is signifi- 
cant that that department store is one of the rattiest in 
trade. In our country commerce is setting a higher and 
vet higher value upon courtesy. The two great public 
service corporations which come as near as any to stand- 
ing at the top in point of efficiency and popularity, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
Pennsylvania railroad, make more of politeness in their 
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surface relations with the public than any others I can 
think of, offhand. Another railroad system, the Cotton 
Belt Route, issues a series of monthly “cards,” which go 
to every employee on the pay-roll, from president down 
to water-boy. Here are some specimen cards: 


“The fact that courtesy is the cheapest commodity on 
the market is only one of the reasons it should be used 
liberally on all occasions. 

“There is only one time to be courteous—that’s always. 
The time when it is hardest to be courteous is the time 
when it is most needed. 

“Strong men can always afford to be gentle. Only the 
weak are intent on giving as good as they get. Loss of 
temper gains nothing. Remember your greatest asset is 
courtesy. Try it. 

“Every smile of satisfaction that you bring to a pa- 
tron’s face is a cash asset to us—and to you. Cultivate 
courtesy for what it means to you.” 





The value of courtesy is here regarded merely as a cash 
asset. Of course that is only a part of the truth. Cour- 
tesy is a social lubricant. Without it, human relations 
groan like an ungreased axle. Courtesy is only one re- 
move from goodness, and not always that far, even. In 
=~ eloquent words of the Cotton Belt railroad people, 

ry it. 
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“FIGHTING FOR INEFFICIENCY” 


BY JOHN L. 


ee HIS TALK” said George Moore, “is my first 

adventure into politics.” We were sitting in 

the dining-room of the novelist’s London home 
in Ebury street, and I drank tea, munched biscuits and 
endeavored to pay attention and keep my thoughts and 
eyes from straying to those pictures. “That Manet,” he 
interrupted himself, as he followed my gaze, “is the pride 
of the establishment.” My mind apologetically disen- 
gaged itself, and Mr. Moore repeated the point I had 
missed in his criticism of American policy. It was un- 
fair, I thought, to receive a visitor seeking war copy in 
a room full of masterpieces. Is there any room in that 
house where one can escape Manet, Monet, Daubigny, 
Ingres, Degas? Would Mr. Moore consider granting an 
interview in the kitchen? But perhaps down there hang 
two Corots and a Millet. I decided to ask the parlor- 
maid—who makes excellent tea. 

As a man of letters, I asked Mr. Moore, with a public 
in America as large as in England, could he not speak 
to us frankly, without fear of misunderstanding? A 
cabinet minister had remarked, “If I told you what I 
think about your policy, your press would say, ‘Old Eng- 
land’s chestnuts are in the fire; she’s seeking another 
monkey.’ ” 

“But you are not foreigners,” said Mr. Moore em- 
phatically. “I don’t recognize any difference between us. 
There is one only: you speak better English than we 
do, and you write the language better; you speak and 
write as we did before we were contaminated by French. 
In this agony that we are suffering, do you think it pleas- 
ant for us to watch you blundering towards disaster as we 
blundered? That experience teaches men is the greatest 
lie! Men learn nothing from experience. If they did, 
you would come in and help us while there is yet time; 
you owe it to your own future, and to the future of the 
democratic ideal.” 

“You believe, like everyone else in England, that unless 
Germany is decisively beaten she will attack America?” 
I asked. 

“She must do so. All the wars of modern Germany 
have been successful. She won the Danish, Austrian, 
and French wars; this is the fourth; if it also is success- 
ful, there will be a fifth and a sixth and so on. Her peo- 
ple have been educated to believe in war as an instrument 
of policy. After the retreat from Moscow Napoleon could 
have had the Rhine; he had to go on until he lost every- 
thing; he couldn’t stop. And Germany cannot stop. She 
will go on until, like Napoleon, she falls, or until, like 
Rome, she rules the world. It may be that she will con- 
quer us and you; if that be so, I am glad I shall not live 
long in such a world.” 

“Our attitude,” I remarked, “is partly due to our own 
experience. We think you are all mad; we point to our 
three thousand miles of Canadian frontier, without a fort, 
without a soldier—” 

“Utterly irrelevant,” interjected Mr. Moore. “TI don’t 
want to deal in platitudes, but this struggle is one of 
democratic ideals against the Prussian aim to subjugate 
all nations except one, and to subjugate even in that 
nation every class except the ruling class. Why should 
you fight the Canadians? You are on the same side with 
them in this conflict of political and spiritual forces. But 
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let a Canadian junker party gain control, and teach the 
people for forty years that their prosperity depends on 
conquering you, that their future lies in the loot of the 
rich cities across the border, and war would come. It 
would take forty years to make the Canadians believe 
that, but it could be done. You can make a man believe 
anything if you catch him young enough.” 

We discussed the individualism which is the political 
ideal of England, France, and America. “We are told 
we must economize for the war,” said Mr. Moore. “I 
suggested a tax on dogs; a tax on petrol when used by 
private persons has been advocated; cabinet ministers 
have been asked to set us an example by reducing their 
salaries. All these and many other ways of saving money 
have been howled down. That’s individualism. In Ger- 
many no objections would be raised by the people to 


“such sacrifices, most of which indeed they made before 


the war.” 


E STOPPED walking up and down and stood be- 

the fire ruminating, while I poured out some more 
tea. “We are fighting for inefficiency!” he said at 
length. ; 

“T like that phrase, and so would the Germans,” I re- 
marked Mr. Moore smiled, then looked as though he 
disapproved of himself. “No, that won’t do,” he said. 
“Tt sounds flippant. One mustn’t be clever in a serious 
interview.” 

The novelist sat down in his armehair by the fire and 
pondered for some time. Then he said, “Tf will tell you 
what we are fighting for. It is the individual, while the 
Germans are fighting for the state. We democrats would 
like to see every man living his life according to his 
inclinations and ideals. We know that we can only get 
liberty by sacrificing something; if every man were to 
do as he likes neighborhood would be impossible; but 
we try to sacrifice only so much as is needful. The Ger- 
mans have decided to throw their lot in with the state, 
as they began to do about the time of the Punie wars and 
continued to do for many centuries; what the Romans 
did the Germans are doing, and they are moved by the 
same considerations, aims and ambitions. They see that 
to become masters in Europe they must become servants 
of the state, docile servants, for whom no work is too 
hard, no danger too great. They have renounced every- 
thing; their innate sense of right and wrong has been edu- 
cated out of them, and they are ready to commit any 
crime if ordered by a superior. 

“Bismarck knew that the Germans could be ‘educated’ 
—‘a nation of valets’ he called them. It took half a 
century to turn the most charming, peace-loving people 
in the world, a race of musicians, poets, philosophers, into 
a brutal military machine without literature, without art, 
without music. Strauss? The last of ancient Germany, 
if he be of the ancient race. And musicians cannot listen 
to him. I never met a musician who could tolerate 
Strauss. Painting? The art of Germany is a fat woman 
crowning somebody with laurel. Literature? They have 
not produced a book worth reading since the German 
Empire was created. All great art, indeed, is of the small 
nations. 

“But I must apologize for the deviation. That the 
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Germans have decided to abandon all that makes life 
worth living is their own affair, so long as they do not 
try to force their system on the rest of the world. We 
English and you Americans do not want to give up the 
pleasure of our lives and take up the burden of militarism 
so that we may remake the world according to our image 
and likeness. And that is why we are fighting, in the 
main, for inefficiency. 

“The footsteps of Gladstone led up to this war. We 
should have crushed Prussia in 1870 and prevented what 
is happening today. But Gladstone did not interfere, 
because England preferred to stand aside in order to 
make money. We made a great deal of money, but only 
to lose it in the end, for the war of 1915 would not have 
occurred if Gladstone had come in. Is not Wilson com- 
mitting the same mistake, and may not his policy of non- 
intervention be followed by the same disastrous conse- 
quences as was Gladstone’s? For every dollar you make 
this year out of war exports, you may lose a hundred that 
could be saved if you would come into the war to- 
day.” 

“You know of our new armament program?” 
gested. 

“No more than we could you fight Germany alone,” 
said Mr. Moore, “no matter what your preparations. You 
are not a military nation; democracy, we might as well 
all face the fact, needs big odds in her favor to stand 
against a people trained to walk in step from the cradle 
to the grave.” 

“There is a feeling in America,” I said, “that Germany 
cannot attack us because whatever may happen on land 
your navy will not be beaten, and your interests will not 
permit you to stand by and see our eastern cities cap- 
tured while you hold the Atlantic.” 

Mr. Moore leaped from his chair. “That is a perfectly 
amazing idea, perfectly amazing!” he cried. ‘How can 
anyone think such a thing? Suppose our navy does re- 
main, we shall be a second-class power, almost bank- 
rupt, our social conditions terrible. And do you think 
we would embark on another war with Germany to save 
you, when you stood aside, a first-class power with in- 
credible wealth, and watched the Germans beat us all? 
You are our kinsmen, and in spite of all that we feel 
now you would have our deepest sympathies when your 
coast cities were held to unimaginable ransoms, but our 
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sympathy would not help you, as yours does not help 
us today.” 

“What part do you think America should play in the 
war, if she came in?” was my next question. 

“You could come in by degrees,” he replied. “Your 
industrial and financial assistance would be of great 
value, but perhaps the moral factor would be most im- 
portanf, and to exert that you should send an army, even 
if a small one. Then, as you began to realize the German 
power and the difficulties in our way, you would send us 
more and more men, and your pressure at the last, when 
all the powers of Europe were exhausted, would prove 
decisive. You would have ended the war, to your own 
advantage and to ours. 

“It is inconceivable that you should not realize your 
danger if you do not help us. And yet I understand it; 
you are ourselves, you think as we do, muddle as we do; 
you are doing simply what we would do in your place. 
It is maddening that you will not profit from our blunder 
in 187¢ 


R. MOORE was evidently much moved, but I was 

not prepared for what followed. “I feel so deeply 
on this subject,” he went on, “that I want to do ail I can 
to make America realize her peril. Do you think I could 
do any good if I went over there? I am seriously con- 
sidering doing so. There is but one difficulty; I am the 
only Irishman living who cannot make a good speech. I 
have delivered two lectures in my life, both in French, 
one on Impressionist Painting and the other on Balzac 
and Shakespeare. But I can write out these things that 
are so clear to me, and read them. And I shall go, if the 
people will listen to me; it is a man’s duty to do what he 
can.” 

We talked pictures a little while; or Mr. Moore talked, 
while I looked. As we came out on the front steps, 
after we had shaken hands, he stopped me and said, 
earnestly: “This is not all selfishness. We have our navy 
and we shall pull through somehow, even though we have 
to throw over our democratic ideals. But I fear for you 
if you do not see it, while there is yet time, that Germany 
is made incapable of looting from you the gold needed to 
restore German industries. See clearly and help us now. 
when your weight can tip up the scale, and in saving 
Europe you will save yourselves.” 


A VIEW OF FEMINISM 


BY ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


ROGRESS has opened its Pandora’s box and new 

ideas come out, buzzing and stinging those who in- 
terfere with them. One of these active, little things is 
feminism. 

It aims especially to correct our eyesight. Women 
were angels to their admirers and devils to their de- 
tractors. Dante saw his Beatrice in a mist of idealism; 
Schopenhauer saw through a convex mirror a squat thing 
he called woman. The romanticist focused on the eidolon 
of his dreaming fancy “the light that never was”; the 
realist dragged her by her hair through the gutter. 

Woman, though, wants to be regarded only as a human 
being. She would walk off the pedestal where the idealist 
keeps her and mingle with the rest of us. She would rise 
from the dungeon depths where the materialist impris- 


ons her and breathe the same air as other mortals. She 
desires to be free. 

Reform in dress, the dance, the ballot, is but a means 
to that end. Conventional morality with a hypocritical 
leer gazes at the shapely ankles while it condemns the 
shocking short skirt. Woman wants to be a mate and 
not a marionette in a man’s world. Must man regard 
her always either as a clinical curiosity or a lotos 
flower? 

Feminism, then, is merely a movement to readjust our 
vision. What a horrible discovery to find suddenly that 
the cubist and the futurist are laughing at us because we 
do not see things correctly. But while the doctor is fit- 
ting new glasses the patient’s vision is blurred—and it 
hurts. 
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At the crest of the hill—with a long run before him 


THE SKI IN ITS NATIVE HABITAT 


BY WALDO MORGAN 


HE peace pilgrims of the good ship Ford have come 
straggling home in twos and threes. Many of them 


have a new vision of world peace; some have only colds. 


A few of the more fortunate members of the party 
brought back trophies of a more valuable sort. From 
one of these we have re- 

ceived these photographs [i 

of skiing in its native 
habitat. 

The pilgrim who snap- 
ped these pictures was not 
intent solely upon getting 
the soldiers out of the 
trenches by Christmas,— 
or even Fourth of July. 
Along the golden path 
paved with motor dollars 
he paused, now and then, 
to imspect the scenery. 
When fellow pilgrims 
were interned in a con- 
ference to determine the 
chairmanship of a sub- 
committee, or the order 
of precedence at dinner, 
he stole away with his 
‘amera, and made the 


most of the opportunity “ iss Molla Bjurstedt has taught us that Norwegian wo- 
war and an American men can play tennis. They are excellent ski runners, too 


millionaire had given him. Among the results he achieved 
were these two photographs. In view of the present in- 
terest in skiing in this country they are especially inter- 
esting. 

The Scandinavian ski runner, as the pictures show, has 
nature on his side. Norway boasts of steep hills and 
long slides, bracing winds and crisp snows. He who loves 
to be out of doors on his skis is not at the mercy of a 
climate as eccentric as our own. To the southern portions 
of this country skiing is, of course, wholly denied. In the 
rest of the country it is largely a gamble. The skiing 





enthusiast decides to spend the morrow on a long jaunt 
over the hills of New Hampshire. And when the morrow 
comes his snow has vanished, and earth shows signs of 
spring. We need a Glenn Curtiss of the ski—a man to in- 
vent a contrivance suited to both mud and snowdrift. 

The picture at the top 
of the page shows the ex- 
cellent conditions that ex- 
ist in Norway. The man 
of the skiis has climbed 
to the crest of the hill. 
Before him lies a long 
coast at an exhilarating 
speed. No wonder skiing 
originated in the Scandi- 
navian countries! The 
other photograph shows 
an added inducement. 
Seldom do we find, in this 
country, scenery as beau- 
tiful, as inviting as in this 
Norwegian view. The 
picture also points to an- 
other characteristic of the 
sport in Norway: women, 
as well as men, enjoy ski 
running and its thrills. 

Of course, there are 
women ski runners in this 
country, too, but they are not common. In the northwest, 
ski running has its best chance, and there it has flourished 
for years. A recent carnival held in St. Paul showed that 
a number of the contestants could have held their own 
with the Scandinavians—long training and climate not- 
withstanding. 

Ski running is a fascinating sport. It is invigorating, 
healthful and safe—provided foolhardy jumps are not 
indulged in. There is only one great drawback: If you 
ever fall down it takes a dickens of a time to get up 
again. 
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UT of a sea of turbulent TT 

publications rabidly for or 
rabidly against Russia and the H)/ 
Russians, there arises from time TH 
to time a crested wave, so to 
speak, which rolls with force and 
dignity on to its set goal. Such 
a clear, strong force in the be- 
wildering mass of current litera- 
ture is the new book of Dr. 
Charles Sarolea, entitled Great 
Russia. Its strength lies in its 
utter simplicity. There are no 
elaborate word pictures to appeal 
to the imagination. Rather does 
it impress one’s judicial sense, for 
by one terse paragraph after an- 
other one is led, step by step, to 
the ultimate goal, which is a sane 
and normal consideration of Rus- 
sia’s geographical, economical, 
and political problems. 

First of all, one is reminded 
that Russia is a country, or more 
correctly perhaps a continent, which has been composed 
by conditions peculiar to itself. One cannot judge Rus- 
sia by other countries. Russia must be its own measure. 
And since, in about twenty-five years the population of 
this huge country will number about 250 millions—250 
millions of human beings equipped with every instru- 
ment of modern civilization—it is time that we do meas- 
ure Russia by the forces that have shaped and will shape 
her history, so that we may know whether this tremen- 
dous world force be for good or for evil. 

The prime factor in Russian history, whether econom- 
ical or political, is geography. As Dr. Sarolea says, “No- 
where else have geographical conditions left a more in- 
delible imprint.” For instance one might, theoretically, 
believe that compulsory, general education could be in- 
troduced in Russia by a stroke of the Tsar’s pen. But 
think first of the seven long months of deep winter, the 
poor roads, the immense distances and how sparsely they 
are inhabited, and understand that the primary school 
system of England or France is an impossibility. “Even 
the most progressive Russian government could not af- 
ford a schoolmaster for every twelve families.” Such 
is the heedlessness of nature. 

Another poignant point that nature has scored in Rus- 
sia is in the political history of the country. If the great 
Russian plain, with its level stretches, thousands of miles 
in length, might seem symbolical of the leveling of men, 
the creator of democratic conditions of life, at the same 
time this open country meant constant danger of invasion 
for its inhabitants. The democratic, self-governing com- 
munities of early Russia were the sacrifice demanded by 
a military and centralized monarchy, which alone could 
save the Russians from the unending onslaught of Turks 
and Tatars, Poles and Lithuanians, Germans and Swedes. 
Autocracy then, far from being a baneful accident in 
Russian annals, was in reality the one, imperative con- 
dition of the very existence of the Russian people. 

This strongly centralized autocracy has remained in 
force because eighty-five per cent of the population are 
peasants. These peasants are essentially agriculturists, 
and practically non-industrial, non-commercial as yet, 
and as such are unusually conservative. They man- 
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age the affairs of their local 
self-governing bodies, but be- 
yond that, their political inter- 
ests, as a rule, do not extend. Be- 
sides, in Russia, there is no mid- 
dle class with its independent 
opinion, nor will there be for some 
time to come. Moreover, Rus- 
sia’s forty-eight races, hostile to- 
wards each other in language and 
religion, customs and color, have 
needed and benefited by this 
strong central rule, which has 
been for them a pax Romana. 

Externally, this autocracy has 
acted as much in concordance with 
the conditions of nature as inter- 
nally. The foreign policy of Rus- 
sia has turned southwards and 
eastwards as spontaneously as the 
inhabitants of northern climes 
seek out the sun. To follow the 
trend of the great rivers south- 
wards was but to tread in the path 
of nature. Besides, all down the history of practically 
landlocked Russia echoes and reechoes the ery for the 
sea. As Dr. Sarolea so vividly puts it, “Russian history 
in modern times is nothing but an endless ‘Expedition of 
the Ten Thousand’—it expresses both the past and the 
future of the people.” Add to this the religious passion 
for the repossession by a Christian people of St. Sophia, 
and Russia’s foreign policy of centuries is even more easy 
to understand. 

In determining the character of the influence of Russia 
on the world it is important to know whether this in- 
fluence be democratic, whether it stands for liberty, 
peace, and progress. That the Russians are essentially 
democratic is an established fact. Besides, their govern- 
ment, although externally autocratic, is in reality of a 
democratic character, for “the Russian Empire is a huge 
peasant commonwealth, a federation of forty thousand 
democratic republics, thousands of which have retained 
the socialist and collectivist organization of village com- 
munity.” Moreover, in Russia there is no caste or 
class; a man’s position depends entirely on the rank he 
has attained to in civil or military service. 

As for liberty, one must remember that it was Russia 
that freed Europe from Napoleon, and Greece, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and Roumania from Turkey. The Russian is not 
aggressive; his strength lies in his patience, endurance, 
and power of resistance. Today too if she is to grow and 
develop her latent productive forces, Russia is, more 
than ever before, in need of peace. Peace to her means 
progress and she wants to progress. That is why the idea 
for the Hague Tribunal came from Russia. 

For Russia has ideals, whether they point westwards 
as they do in the works of Turgenev, or somewhat par- 
adoxical as taken from Tolstoy, or express the kindliest 
side of Russian nature as they do through Dostoevsky. 
Still these ideals are undoubtedly good, and with the in- 
evitable development of economic, and subsequently 
political, life in Russia, they will find a fuller expression 
than ever before, whether it be in the resurrection of 
Poland, a just settlement of the Jewish problem, or in the 
internal reshaping of the country. And they will find a 
better expression now too because the backbone of strong 
German, bureaucratic influences in Russia is being 
broken. 








INTRODUCING THE MAN'S PAGE 


COMPILED OF, 
BUT NOT FOR, 
HIM 


HOTOGRAPHICALLY the 
actor is losing ground. His 
pictures are no longer in de- 
mand. The actress and the 
moving-picture hero are dis- 
placing him. It has become a 
dogma, in journalistic circles, 
that he is no longer a “circula- 
tion builder.” The masculine 
members of the subscribing 
household appear to be satis- 
fied with portraits of stage 
ladies; the feminine members 
lift their eyes no higher than 
the domain of the cinemato- 
graphic celebrity. Whereas the 
real tragedian’s photograph 
was once in great demand, it 
now requires an agile press 
In the west, Sir Johnston Forbes- agent to get it mto print. Sir Herbert Tree’s contribution 
Robertson is giving farewell per- to the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
formances of his fine repertoire in hee te ets ae a on is a production of “Henry VIII” 




















When an actor helps write his own play it The man who made “Disraeli” such a remark- 
usually runs about one week. Mr. Ditrich- able success—George Arliss—is now tour- 
stein’s “Great Lover” is in its twentieth ing the country in a new play, “Paganini” 
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where else have geographical conditions left a more in- 
delible imprint.” For instance one might, theoretically, 
believe that compulsory, general education could be in- 
troduced in Russia by a stroke of the Tsar’s pen. But 
think first of the seven long months of deep winter, the 
poor roads, the immense distances and how sparsely they 
are inhabited, and understand that the primary school 
system of England or France is an impossibility. “Even 
the most progressive Russian government could not af- 
ford a schoolmaster for every twelve families.” Such 
is the heedlessness of nature. 

Another poignant point that nature has scored in Rus- 
sia is in the political history of the country. If the great 
Russian plain, with its level stretches, thousands of miles 
in length, might seem symbolical of the leveling of men, 
the creator of democratic conditions of life, at the same 
time this open country meant constant danger of invasion 
for its inhabitants. The democratic, self-governing com- 
munities of early Russia were the sacrifice demanded by 
a military and centralized monarchy, which alone could 
save the Russians from the unending onslaught of Turks 
and Tatars, Poles and Lithuanians, Germans and Swedes. 
Autocracy then, far from being a baneful accident in 
Russian annals, was in reality the one, imperative con- 
dition of the very existence of the Russian people. 

This strongly centralized autocracy has remained in 
force because eighty-five per cent of the population are 
peasants. These peasants are essentially agriculturists, 
and practically non-industrial, non-commercial as yet, 
and as such are unusually conservative. They man- 
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inhabitants of northern climes 
seek out the sun. To follow the 
trend of the great rivers south- 
wards was but to tread in the path 
of nature. Besides, all down the history of practically 
landlocked Russia echoes and reechoes the cry for the 
sea. As Dr. Sarolea so vividly puts it, “Russian history 
in modern times is nothing but an endless ‘Expedition of 
the Ten Thousand’—it expresses both the past and the 
future of the people.” Add to this the religious passion 
for the repossession by a Christian people of St. Sophia, 
and Russia’s foreign policy of centuries is even more easy 
to understand. 

In determining the character of the influence of Russia 
on the world it is important to know whether this in- 
fluence be democratic, whether it stands for liberty, 
peace, and progress. That the Russians are essentially 
democratic is an established fact. Besides, their govern- 
ment, although externally autocratic, is in reality of a 
democratic character, for “the Russian Empire is a huge 
peasant commonwealth, a federation of forty thousand 
democratic republics, thousands of which have retained 
the socialist and collectivist organization of village com- 
munity.” Moreover, in Russia there is no caste or 
class; a man’s position depends entirely on the rank he 
has attained to in civil or military service. 

As for liberty, one must remember that it was Russia 
that freed Europe from Napoleon, and Greece, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and Roumania from Turkey. The Russian is not 
aggressive; his strength lies in his patience, endurance, 
and power of resistance. Today too if she is to grow and 
develop her latent productive forces, Russia is, more 
than ever before, in need of peace. Peace to her means 
progress and she wants to progress. That is why the idea 
for the Hague Tribunal came from Russia. 

For Russia has ideals, whether they point westwards 
as they do in the works of Turgenev, or somewhat par- 
adoxical as taken from Tolstoy, or express the kindliest 
side of Russian nature as they do through Dostoevsky. 
Still these ideals are undoubtedly good, and with the in- 
evitable development of economic, and subsequently 
political, life in Russia, they will find a fuller expression 
than ever before, whether it be in the resurrection of 
Poland, a just settlement of the Jewish problem, or in the 
internal reshaping of the country. And they will find a 
better expression now too because the backbone of strong 
German, bureaucratic influences in Russia is being 
broken. 
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WAR’ECHOES IN GREECE 


BY ELON JESSUP 


HEN the war broke upon the world Greece 

\ \ } was living its own uninterrupted, domestic life 

in its own quiet way. Always had it mixed 
in internaticnal trade and politics to a limited extent, 
but these were not of the real life of the country. Or 
perhaps an occasional Balkan squabble happened along. 
Very well; the vineyards of Attica and the small fish- 
eries of the island eoasts remained undisturbed. 

And then came the unusual international impetus to 
Greek shipping. With the taste of the new-found wealth 
there was uncovered in the heart of the Greek a dormant 
ambition; the hope of regaining old maritime power, the 
thoroughly logical hopes of a nation essentially maritime. 
And as Greek shipping has increased by leaps and bounds 
since the beginning of the war, and as the country has 
at the same time become more and more embroiled in 
international affairs, the maritime ambition has de- 
veloped into a sacred thing. England and France land 
at Saloniki and Greece realizes with humiliation that 
England has the power to destroy that precious am- 
bition. 

The little country literally runs riot with sea trade; 
every rickety craft that will hold a cargo is sent out to 
brave the tumultuous waves. I was in Saloniki recently 
when two competing steamship companies, after pressing 
into service more craft than the demands of the moment 
warranted, were in the throes of a rate war. When I 
inquired about a ticket to Pireus the two representatives 
actually came to blows in bidding down each other’s 
prices. It had a flavor of home; of the utter, reckless 
element of abandon of cost that goes with much pros- 
perity. 


S THE influence of the Turk has gradually dimin- 
ished it has been supplanted by real progress. In Sa- 
loniki and Athens the shoddy shops and homes of former 
days have given way to well-appointed stores and hand- 
some residences. In Saloniki particularly is the contrast 
noticeable, for there the Turk still holds a firm foothold; 
in the lower city are large modern department stores, 


while farther back are the shoddy homes and bazaars of ° 


the Turk. 
On a trip south through rural Attica one traverses 


much barren country, passing peasants in picturesque 


garbs, shepherds and sheep, now and then a quaint hill- 
side village and often rather squalid peasant homes. 
Occasionally the train will speed past a ruin of old. The 
flighting glimpse in the foreground, together with the roll- 
ing hills in the distance, gives odd drifts to one’s 
thoughts; they leap back to ancient phalanxes passing 
over those hills and plains. 

In Athens are found good hotel facilities, modern stores 
and residences and evidence of a civil administration be- 
ing carried on in a modern and efficient manner. Ameri- 
can goods of every variety can be had at reasonable prices 
and American advertising methods are not unknown. 
Advertising posters similar to those not always admired 
on our own elevated stations are seen in all railroad sta- 
tions and on fences and buildings along the tracks. Evi- 
dence of American political methods are also about, in 
the form of poster pictures of political candidates; they 
are pasted on buildings and fences. 
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HE old spirit of slavery is ever present. Manual 
labor of any kind is considered degrading; if one 
is seen carrying even so much as a hand-bag he is looked 
upon with the utmost contempt. The Athenian sleeps 
four or five hours every day and remains up the greater 
part of the night; in summer all shops are closed between 
eleven and four o’clock in the afternoon, and all streets 
are practically deserted. And then the Greek continues to 
employ a rather unusual philosophy in the solving of 
problems. At the time that I was in Athens, the Uni- 
versity of Athens, an institution of rather high standard, 
was closed. My friend went on to explain the reason: 
“The government decided that the country was being 
oversupplied with doctors and lawyers. The University 
was ordered closed for a year.” 


THENS holds all the elements of a highly romantic 
novel; an Anthony Hope could not find a more per- 
fect setting for his fanciful kings, queens and handsome 
Rudolphs, with their plots and counterplots. And 
strange to say, they are all there. Walk down the main 
street of Athens at twelve o’clock at night and let your 
eyes wander here and there around the crowded side- 
walk café tables. You will pick out dozens of characters 
in the Anthony Hope plots and counterplots. For 
Athens, always the abode of secret politics, now fairly 
seethes with them. At a few tables away sits a tall, 
well-dressed foreigner of military bearing. 

“German officer in civilian clothes,” whispers my 
friend. 

A heavy set, middle-aged man of prosperous appear- 
ance passes. 

“A spy,” is the remark in low tones, accompanied by a 
mysterious nod. 

And then to our own, table came a mystery in the form 
of an elderly Jap smoking a pipe. It so happened that 1 
also was smoking a pipe; the unusual visitor had a tobac- 
co which he was very proud of and which he wished me 
to sample—all in English above criticism. We smoked 
and talked. He seemed much interested in my travels; 
I talked without reserve. Later he arose and left. My 
friend offered such scanty information as he could: 

“That man is an unsolved mystery around here. He 
makes this restaurant his headquarters and simply 
hunts up and talks with every foreigner that comes to 
Athens. He hasn’t any business so far as anyone knows, 
and he’s been here ever since anyone can remember.” 

As the Saloniki boat plied along the Greek coast and 
around the numerous small historic islands, 1 questioned 
two Greek soldiers. Peasants from the southern Pelo- 
ponnesus, they had been in America long enough to pick 
up a passably good knowledge of English. I felt rea- 
sonably certain that any knowledge of Greek history 
which they might have would not have been acquired in 
Fourteenth street, New York; it would be fairly repre- 
sentative of peasant Peloponnesus. I drew them out upon 
the subject of those historic shores and they mentioned 
dates and described battles; they talked and talked, 
sometimes almost coming to blows as their enthusiasm 
mounted. Yes, they knew their history. In every Greek 
city the spirit of the ancient glory of Greece is held 
sacred, 
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HE first prize in our Ideal Car 
contest was awarded after 

careful deliberation to W. P. 

Lukens. Here is the letter: 

’ The qualifications of my ideal 
car may be listed under three main 
headings: namely, mechanical re- 
quirements, requirements of beauty 
and comfort, and the requirements 
of the factory organization. Each 
class contains vital elements neces- 
sary to give complete satisfaction. 

Mechanically, we think first of 
the motor. This should be of the 
six-cylinder type, having a bore of 
about 31% inches and stroke of 514 
inches; using alloy pistons and ma- 
chined connecting rods, with all 
moving parts accurately balanced 
and counterbalanced. It should use 
overhead valves and camshaft set 
in the removable cylinder head; 
should use a force-feed lubricating 
system and a thermostatically con- 
trolled thermo-siphon water-cool- 
ing system. Such a motor will be 
powerful, speedy, economical and 
reliable. The transmission will be 
of the new “magnetic” type, com- 
bining flexibility of control with a 


“MY IDEAL MOTOR CAR” 


WINNING LETTERS IN OUR PRIZE CONTEST 





WINNERS 


First prize, $15, W. P. Lukens, 
Eng. Exp. Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Second prize, $10, Donald Royal, 
1432 Jackson Bldg., Chicago. 


Third prize, Harper’s Weekly 
for a year: Don C. Kemerer, 35 
Walmer Rd., Toronto, Ontar‘o, 
Canada. 


Fou-th prize, Harper’s Weekly 
for six months: (Mrs.) Jessie 
Chesebrough Porter, Marshall, 
Michigan. 


Harper’s Weekly is indebted to 
Hugo C. Gibson for aid in 
judging the letters entered in 
the Ideal Car contest. Mr. Gib- 
son, inventor of the Mon-Auto— 
described in a recent issue—is a 
consulting engineer in automo- 
bile and electrical problems. He 
is a member of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers and an 
associate member of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers (of 


for a definite number of hours of 
repair or inspection work. It should 
be sure that these service stations 
carry necessary repair parts and 
emplov intelligent mechanics. Hav- 
ing then reliable service it is 
further necessary that the per- 
manency of this service be assured 
by the financial solidity and con- 
servative policy of the manufac- 
turer. And, finally, the car must 
be the product of a policy of good 
will, honest value, and expert 
technical knowledge. Knowing only 
the high ideals of the factory policy, 
one might buy the car produced, 
assured that it will be as nearly 
ideal in all respects as is humanly 
possible. 


OLLOWS Mr. Donald Royal’s 

Ideal: 

An electric heater on the car- 
buretor or manifold would make 
starting easier in cold weather. 

The cooling system should be 
connected with a thermometer on 
the dash with a by-pass device for 
regulating the temperature of the 
engine, or the system should be con- 


reliable and compact electric light- 


: . London). 
ing and starting system. The final 





trolled by an automatic thermostat. 
This would largely prevent carbon 








drive will be through spiral-bevel 
gears to gearless differential and 
three-quarter floating rear axle. The frame will be of 
the “Brush” type, with integral splash plates and run- 
ning boards, and will be swung on semi-elliptic front and 
cantilever rear springs. Minor details suggest pressed- 
steel wheels, vacuum-feed gasoline system, ball bearings 
wherever possible throughout the chassis, and the elimi- 
nation of grease cups in preference for the long-service 
oiling devices now used in several new models. 

The beauty of the car lies largely in its principal lines, 
which of course vary with the type of body. But a few 
general requirements of beauty specify that the radiator 
shall be high, that the line from radiator to windshield 
shall be straight and make a slight angle with the frame; 
that the windshield shall slope back slightly, and the rear 
construction give a tapering, stream-line effect. For gen- 
eral average use the ideal type of body is the four- 
passenger roadster, giving compactness, lightness, con- 
venience and the maximum of beauty. This body should 
be comfortably upholstered and carefully finished, using 
a baked enamel with an eggshell finish. Details of equip- 
nient suggest a harmoniously designed top, ample tool and 
luggage compartments and a convenient and balanced 
positioning of gages, speedometer, control levers, ete. 

To give complete satisfaction it is not merely necessary 
that the car itself be perfectly designed and constructed, 


‘for any car must in time show wear or meet with accident. 


Then comes the necessity for factory cooperation in the 
matter of service and replacement of parts. The factory 
must have a large number of well-distributed service sta- 
tions. It should issue with each car a coupon book good 


deposits and get the maximum 
power out of the fuel used. 

The body should be so suspended that an impulse re- 
ceived at one wheel could be equalized and greatly ab- 
sorbed by distributing the force to the other springs in- 
stead of directly to the frame. (A Chicago man has this 
arrangement on his car.) [Editor’s query: Who is he?] 

There should be a bumper in front and one behind. 

On the dash should be a lever which cuts off the spark 
and gasoline, and prevents the brake from being released. 
lever-should be locked in position with a removable 
cey. 

The gear box should be insulated from the body so that 
the vibrations are not all transmitted to the frame. 

With these few improvements the best 1916 cars on 
the market would be very close to ideal. 


WING to limitations of space it is impossible for us 

to publish the third and fourth letters in this issue. 

They will appear, however, in the next, along with a 

number of ideas expressed in other letters which were not 
quite good enough as rounded units to win prizes. 

Taken as a whole, the letters entered in the contest 
were most interesting. Coming for the most part from 
persons who gave evidence of knowing a good deal about 
motor cars, they confirmed our opinion that manufactur- 
ers might do well to search for ideas not only in technical 
circles but also among the serried ranks of automobile 
owners and drivers. While we believe that no industry 
can boast of more intelligent men than can the automo- 
bile industry, we feel it to be true that of late manufac- 
turers show a tendency to Lake in one another’s washing. 
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Folks Who 
Quit Bran) 


Had an unliked form. Clear 


bran is not inviting. 


We mix flaked bran in rolled 
wheat or in flour. It’s a tender 


bran and likable. The foods that 


result are dainties. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is a 
far-famed luxury. The Flour is an 
ideal product. 


Both of them are laxative. They 
aid good health, good cheer. 


You will serve them in some 
form every meal when you prove 
the good effects. 


ettijohns 


Breakfast Food | 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A morning 
whole-whea dainty—15c per package. 

Pettijohn s Flour—Thiss 75 per cent 
fine patent flour mixed with 25 per cent 
special bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. New recipes on the label. 
25c per large package. 


Order both from your grocer. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Makers—Chicago (1216) 
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WINTON SIX .-..Free from experimental 
risks Write for catalog. 
The Wintor Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unueual energy 


and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 








° e 
Successful Printing 
OU will find The Schilling Press, Inec., an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 

Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 
The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 
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GOVERNOR ALEXANDER 


BY M. F. CUNNINGHAM 


DAHO readers of Harper's Week- 

ly are deeply interested in your 
series of articles dealing with the 
status of the Jew in this country. 
They admire the courage that in- 
spired discussion of a subject so deli- 
cate and intricate; and they thank 
you for the broad, fair and intelli- 
gent character of the discussion. 

In Idaho the interest is keener 
perhaps than anywhere else in the 
west, for the reason that this state 
has a Jew at this time in the highest 
office in the gift of the voters. I re- 
fer to Governor Moses Alexander. 

Governor Alexander has been ex- 
tensively advertised throughout the 
country as the first Jew to be elected 
governor of a state since the found- 
ing of the republic. This is an error. 
Franklin J. Moses, a Jew, was elect- 
ed governor of South Carolina in 
1872. It is true that Alexander is 
the first foreign-born Jew to be elect- 
ed governor of a state. 

It cannot be said that the result in 
Idaho was due to clannishness on the 
part of the Jews, because it is doubt- 
ful if there are three hundred voters 
of this faith in the state, and it is 
well known that a majority of the 
influential Jews were bitterly op- 
posed to the election of the gover- 
nor. So far as I know this subject 
was not mentioned in the cam- 
paign. 

It is unfortunate for Governor 
Alexander that he has. created the 
impression that he holds himself 
superior to all other Jews. At the 
opening of his administration he an- 
nounced that he would appoint no 
Jew to an office, high or low. This 
was construed by many to mean that 
the governor looked upon himself as 
the only Jew in the state qualified to 
hold public office. His attitude in 
this matter is bitterly resented. 

In Boston last fall this antagonism 
to Governor Alexander among men 
of his own faith found expression. 
In an interview given to the Chris- 
tion Science Monitor the governor 
seems to have aimed to create the 
impression in the minds of Jews that 
if they hoped to succeed, as he was 


succeeding, they must shake off re- 
| ligious bigotry, emancipate them- 
| selves from their 
| after money, and adapt themselves, 


sordid striving 
as he had done, to the patriotic 
American way of thinking and act- 
ing. 
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Just how far this protest in Bos- 
ton went is not known here, because 
there were so many conflicting re- 
ports. But the essential fact re- 
mains that many Jews were wrought 
to a high pitch of resentment, a re- 
sentment that found expression in a 
number of the most influential Jew- 
ish publications in the country. 

There is opposition to Governor 
Alexander in Idaho, bitter opposi- 
tion. It is confined to no political 
party, to no religious creed. It is a 
natural and legitimate opposition, 
very little of it, in my judgment, 
based on the fact that the governor 
is a Jew. 

By nature and training ‘Moses 
Alexander is an astute politician 
with a vaulting ambition. It would 
be surprising if such a man did not 
arouse antagonisms. He _ courts 
them and twists them to his own 
advantage. He was born in Ger- 
many sixty-two years ago, came 
to America an orphan at the age 
of fourteen, located in Chillicothe, 
Missouri, and drifted naturally 
into the clothing business, which 
he has since followed. He was elect- 
ed to the council and the office of 
mayor of Chillicothe; was twice 
elected mayor of Boise after locating 
in this city; made an unsuccessful 
race for governor in 1908, and was 
elected governor in 1914 as a Demo- 
crat. He won by a plurality of over 
seven thousand, and was the only 
Democrat to win. 

In Moses Alexander there is a re- 
markable combination of keen busi- 
ness judgment, sound common sense 
and rank political demagoguery 
when appealing to voters. In his 
canvass in 1914 he promised, on his 
honor, to save the people of the state 
$1,000,000 in taxes in the first year 
of his administration. He also prom- 
ised, on his honor, that he would 
start in the basement of the state 
house if elected and “yank” every 
official and every employee from 
there to the dome as soon as he could 
get at them. 

This was ridiculous buncombe, of 
course, but it found favor with many 
voters because of its novelty. The 
governor was quick, too, to take ad- 
vantage of the shortcomings of the 
party in power, shortcomings that 
included embezzlements of more 
than $100,000 from the state treas- 
ury, and to demand a house-clean- 
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ing. He caught the popular drift on 
the liquor issue also and rode into 
office on the prohibition wave. 

In office Governor Alexander has 
enforced some economies in con- 
ducting the public business. He has 
worked out some minor reforms. He 
has exposed and corrected some 
minor irregularities. 

But truth compels the statement 
that every move this man has made 
since he entered the executive office 
has been with an eye to its effect on 
his political future. He will be a 
candidate for reelection in the fall 
and will have no opposition in his 
own party. If he wins in his race 
for governor again he will then as- 
pire to succeed William E. Borah in 
the United States Senate, because 
there is no limit to his political 
aspirations. Should Senator Borah 
be called up higher by his party, 
Governor Alexander will leave no 
stone unturned to take his place 
when the first opportunity offers. 

So, with Moses Alexander at the 
head of affairs in the state, and with 
the well-grounded conviction that he 
is reaching out for still greater pow- 
ers and honors, it will be easily un- 
derstood why the people of Idaho 
are intensely interested in your dis- 
cussion of the far-reaching question 
of the status of the Jew in America 
at this time. 


“THE LIVING LAW” 


NE great qualification that Mr. 

Brandeis has for the Supreme 
Court is his familiarity with indus- 
trial conditions—with what he has 
called “the facts of life.” The most 
important questions now coming be- 
fore the court are those involving, 
not the interpretation of formal 
legal principles standing by them- 
selves, but the interpretation of these 
principles in the light of the condi- 
tions of modern life. 

Mr. Brandeis himself in Harper’s 
Weekly has called attention to his 
own point of view by pointing out 
the ehanging attitude of courts to- 
ward industrial problems. 

This sort of a revolutionary 
change in the attitude of the courts 
has been going on to a marked de- 
gree in the last decade. It is essen- 
tial that it should go on if American 
government is not to be strained to 
the breaking point. For a govern- 
ment that is prevented from recog- 
nizing the pressing facts of modern 
industrial life is bound eventually 
to give way. 





The record of Mr. Brandeis is that 
of an expert in these very matters in 
which courts need expert leadership. 
On the bench the country has reason 
to believe he would be a powerful 
exponent of what in his favorite 
phrase is termed “the living law.” 

—Kansas City Star. 





FAIRNESS IMPRESSES HIM 


By M. M. Jackson 
ACH number of Harper’s Week- 
ly adds to my interest in your 
work. While I do not always agree 
with your views, I find the saneness 
and fairness with which you present 
them refreshing in this day. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


— new system. 
Brings amazin: 














Based of Gymnastic Finger Training! 
ig Speed---perfect accuracy---BIG SALARIES. 
Easy for anyone. First day shows results. Learnwhile working 


48-Page Free iliustrates and explains all. Gives 


letters from, hundreds with salaries 
doubled and trebled. Arevelation as to speed and salary possi- 
ble to typists. Postal will do, but write today---NOW. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 4303 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 400. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


MOTORCYCLES 2s bargams in 


motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 











LITERARY HELP: Lectures, debates, speeches, 
papers. Research Bureau, 500 Fifth av., N. Y. 





FOR SALE, “Library of Original eg 10 
vol., excellent condition, price $25.00, C. O. D. 
Box 11, Westboro, Missouri. 





Cleans White and Fancy 
Colored Kid Shoes 


‘or atiiites eecuatieeall 


ARBONA 


Removes Grease Spots uid 
Cleans all materials without injury to fabric or color. 


Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon, 





White Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 
Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties Furs 
Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furniture Covers Veils 

Dresses Portieres Hosiery 
Parasols _ Tapestries Lingerie 
Wraps Rugs Jabots 

Opera Capes Carpets Typewriters 
Ribbons Piano Keys Auto-Appared 


I5c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles. All Drug Stores. 
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5,000 MEN 


and many women as well, are now preparing 
themselves for an assured future by means of 
Pace Standardized Courses 
In Accountancy and Business 
Administration 


Pace courses have been adopted by the 
largest Business Organizations in America. 
Courses are given by mail or in 54 prominent 
resident Schools and Colleges. Write now 
for 32pp. Bulletin, also for baoklet ‘‘What 
Can You EARN?” 


PACE & PACE 
DEPARTMENT BU 
Pace Standardized Courses in 


tration and English 
30 Church St., New York 





Accountancy, Business Adminis- 























Cleaning Your 
Car with your 
best clothes on 


DO YOU know that it is possible 

to clean motor cars, furniture, 
pianos, glass, marble, floors, 
leather, linoleum and other things 
without the use of water, soap and 
secrub-brushes? 


Have you ever looked at your car 
after a long dusty run and wished 
devoutly that some winged sprite 
would descend from above and 
make it look like new? 


The Motor Editor of Harper’s 
Weekly knows where you can get 
an inexpensive outfit that will help 
you do the work as quickly and 
easily as any winged sprite. 


In fact the outfit is so simple and 
cleanly of operation that you can 
use it even when dressed in your 
most extravagant clothes. 


An illustration of this cleaning 
outfit will be published in the 
motor department of the April 
8th issue. 


In the meantime, if you are in- 
terested in knowing more about it, 
and feel that you do not care to 
wait two weeks to see a picture 
of it, write to the Motor Editor 
and he will gladly tell you where 
it may be obtained. 


Ask the Motor Editor of Harper's 
Weekly anything you want to know 
about cars, accessories or their makers. 
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EDUCATING BOYS FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


NE of the livest newspapers in 

the middle west is the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon, edited by a philoso- 
pher named Henry J. Allen. In a 
recent editorial Mr. Allen repeats 
the trade truism that “How to 
create a foreign market is one of 
the lessons which Germany has 


taught the world.” The training of 
her young business men has in- 
cluded, Mr. Allen continues, such 
subjects as the languages, business 
customs, financial systems, geogra- 
phy, and a study of the actual needs 
and wants in the foreign countries 
marked for commercial invasion. 











Is it really 
300 years ago? 


Just 300 years 
ago in April 


And--- 
on March 28th 





1616---1916 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


For April—The Magnificent 


SHAKESPEARE NUMBER will be on sale--- 


Printed on special heavy paper the April issue will contain many valuable articles 
and illustrations relative to the life of the world’s greatest poet and playwright. 


Mr. Horace Howard Furness Jr. will write on the gloves of 
Shakespeare—his closest personal relics—which are in his posses- 
sion. Other contributors are Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, author 
of “The Servant in the House,” Mr. William Winter, the veteran 
critic, Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, Rob- 
ert Mantell and Percy Mackaye. 








The Theatre Magazine has gathered from all over the world, rare engrav- 
ings and old wood-cuts, pertaining to the intimate and public life of 






PS) Shakespeare. Six full-page engravings of scenes in his plays from the 
ie “ famous Boydell Collection. 
%- \ Edith Wynne Matthison has posed for the cover a special picture of 
: ve <2) “Rosalind” in “As You Like It. 
% %% 2 This issue will be necessarily limited. Inasmuch as we 
i eae have difficulty in satisfying all calls for our regular 
. "AS numbers of the Theatre Magazine we anticipate a great 
% many orders for the Shakespeare number that we will 
% oS not be able to fill. We therefore suggest that you send 
* along your order as early as possible. 
ee Ne 
a , So © \ 
ee The Theatre 
: . Va gn 
aa Magazi 
e 
% 42 agazine 
=%, ®\ We will be glad to enter you as a subscriber to The 
a,° \ Theatre beginning with the April issue if you will 
1 42 sign and address the coupon at the side. We will 


bill you May 1st for the year’s subscription, or 
you can send us your check for $3.50 if you 
prefer. 
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Today, the United States is on the 
point of becoming the greatest of 
commercial nations. But, says our 
Kansas philosopher, “Little is said 
about the education of young men 
to place our manufactures in other 
countries, and to manage the details 
of foreign branches of American 
business. Our young men have al- 
ways been left to discover such 
chances for themselves.” 

There is some truth in this moral- 
izing, and yet one dislikes seeing the 
legend of German commercial edu- 
cation developing too rapidly in our 
country, and sometimes at the ex- 
pense of the real facts. Humility is 
a fine thing, and there is no denying 
German business efficiency, or the 
thoroughness of vocational education 
under the Prussian system, yet this 
oft-reiterated idea that the govern- 
ment ought to do something about 
this, that and the other thing—al- 
ways the government, never such 
folks as you and your friends—has 
its obvious dangers. Let us confess 
that it has been a feature of Ameri- 
can export history that a large pro- 
portion of our manufacturers under- 
taking to enter foreign markets has 
shown in its conduct of overseas 
trade much less keen intelligence 
than in its building up of home busi- 
ness. In sharp contrast, however, 
with the many absurd efforts that 
we have made for joint development 
of export business, we have the phe- 
nomenal success of some of the indiv- 
idual concerns which have entered 
upon the same great adventure. In 
making this contrast, I but para- 
phrase an able address delivered 
some months since before the Nation- 
al Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers at its ninety-eighth meeting, held 
in Boston. The speaker was a pro- 
fessor in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Mr. Paul T. Cherington. Says Mr. 
Cherington: 

“Such American concerns as the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, the 
International Harvester Company, 
the United States Steel Corporation 
and others have come to be known 
throughout the world as_ clever 
traders and formidable competitors. 


N 
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Nor are the successful American ezx- 
porters all large, for there are many 
small concerns which, as individuals 
have gone into foreign markets ana 
done well. One South African im- 
porter told me that nobody in the 
world could surpass certain manu- 
facturers of furniture in Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, in the ingenuity and 
skill with which they secured and 
executed their foreign business, and 
yet these concerns are hardly known 
in this country outside the limited 
circle of their own trade. 

American trade has been built up, 


commission men, and the tips offered 
in consular reports, he has patiently 
studied the actual markets. He 
sends men to one market after an- 
other, and these men study the 
ground at first hand. They go out 
and play cards for weeks and months 
with all kinds of people, find out 
what games are their favorites, and 
study the back-designs and the 
“body” and “slip” and all the other 
details of cards that please the na- 
tive users. They find out, too, what 
really would meet the need as well 
as, or better than, anything in cur- 
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rent use. Also the American manu- 
facturer puts these findings to most 
practical use. He does not publish 
them in an association bulletin for 
the benefit of all domestic and for- 
eign competitors. No, instead, he 
himself, as an individual, makes 
cards which will deserve the trade 
he is looking for. With proper allow- 
ance for differences in conditions, he 
applies the same methods which 
have got him his business at home. 
Association help in foreign markets 
might save him in some ways, but the 
heavy part of the work he can best 





so far, largely by 








the intelligence of 
individuals, and the 
intelligence of in- 
dividual groups un- 
assisted by govern- 


ment-owned  mer- 
chant marine, the 
establishment of 


foreign branches of 
American banks, the 
betterment of the 
consular service, and 
the building up of 
other public or gen- 
eral activities, that 
one is in danger of 
forgetting that in- 
dividual imagina- 
tion, aggressiveness 
and good sense are, 
after all, the ulti- 
mate basis of suc- 
cess in the export 
trade as in most 
other competitive 
undertakings. Mr. 
Cherington, whose 
professional experi- 
ence and wide travel 
-give added author- 
ity to his naturally 
sound judgment, of- 
fers an illuminating 
example of just 
what we mean. 

A certain Ameri- 
can manufacturer of 
playing cards is do- 
ing a huge export 
business. In one 
country after an- 
other he has virtu- 
ally driven long-es- 
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simple reason. He 
has patiently stud- 
ied the market. Not 
relying upon home- 
gossip, the advice of 
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The Magazine of Impetus . 


RAVEL, the magazine, typifies an impulse, 


To read it is all that is needed to make you a world 
traveler. During the year TRAVEL publishes 500 
large pages of text, more than 1,000 photographs 
from every corner of the globe. It is one of the most 
splendidly illustrated magazines in America. To 
most it is a pleasure, to many a revelation. There 
is no other magazine like it. 


That’s why it deserves a place in your 


it reflects an ideal, it implies action—going, 
seeing, doing—‘‘the magazine that takes you there.” 


TRAVEL takes you out of yourself—away into 
other lands, introducing strange peoples and customs. 


Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 
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| do for himself. Probably the prin- 
ciples which apply to this particular 
specialty — playing cards — holds 
good in real business getting in other 
specialty lines. Directly to quote 
Professor Cherington, whom I have 
closely paraphrased, the successful 
man first deserves the trade, and 





Sunset Service Bureau will tell you anything you want to know 
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The photographs you take for 
the Harper’s Weekly Pictorial 
News Department need not be 
either developed or printed by 
you. So long as you actually 
click the shutter yourself, it 
does not matterwho finishes the 
pictures. Let yourregular cam- 
era supply dealer do the work. 
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principles of the specific business one 
is talking about practical training 
on the ground, or rather on both 
grounds—they count for very little. 
Export trade is not to be achieved 
either by legislative witchcraft nor 
yet by cultural legerdemain. 

The Harvard professor puts it all 
in a nutshell in observing that a man 
might be able to talk forty languages 
and not be able to sell goods in any 
one of them. 





ARE WE A NATION? 


ONGRESS devotes about seven 

times as much time to pork as 
it does to national interests. By 
actual count seven bills of local in- 
terest only are introduced to every 
one of national importance. 

An illustration of what this means 
is seen in House Bill 409. It was in- 
troduced on December 6th by Speak- 
er Champ Clark. It authorized “the 
Secretary of War to donate to the 
City of Elsberry, in the County of 
Lincoln, Mo., two bronze cannon or 
field pieces, with their carriages.” 
Elsberry is not preparing for war. 
The field pieces are wanted as park 
decorations. During the seven leg- 
islative days between December 6th 
and 17th twenty-one towns expressed 
desires for similar ornaments. 

Lynn Haines, who is the secretary 
of the National Voters’ League, 
brings out these facts in an impres- 
sive article in Harper’s Weekly. 

The Chicago Herald. 
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© Vogue 


A Special Offer * 


The Spring Fashion Number 
is already on the newsstands. 
If you enclose the $2 with the 
coupon below, we will send 
you, with our compliments, 
this first comprehensive de- 
scription of the fashions for 
Spring and Summer, making 
te thirteen numbers instead of 
“ay twelve. Or, if more con- 

“uy venient, send coupon 

without money, and 











dhe Spring dashion 


number of 


VOGUE 


is now on sale throughout the United States 


A profusely illustrated number presenting a complete 
description of the Spring Fashions, the successful creations 
of each couturier— which taken collectively establish the 


Spring and Summer mode. Vogue 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on 
your new clothes, before you even 
planyour wardrobe, you consult its 
great Spring and Summer Fashion 
Numbers. During the very months 
when these numbers are appearing 
you will be spending hundreds 
of dollars for suits, gowns, hats, etc. 


$2 invested in Vogue 
may save you $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year when by sim- 
ply sending in the coupon, and at your con- 
venience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss 
on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can 
insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; 
the acknowledged authority on what is worn 
by well dressed American women. Here are 
your twelve numbers (and one extra): 


Spring Fashions* April 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, waists 
and accessories 
Smart Fashions for London 
Limited Incomes April15 —_ and Paris 
First aid tothe fashion- 
able woman of not un- 
limited means. 


Brides and 
Summer Homes May 1 Children’s 


Ajourney “thro’ pleas- Fash 
aa didi wal “” ashions August 15 
Neto Eee Outfits for the infant 


N fe h i 
ews or the bride and for the schoolboy 
American Travel May 15 and girl 


Places in our own 
country well worth a Forecast of Autumn 


visit at least Fashions September 1 
Summer Fashions June 1 Advance models gath- 


August 1 
War-stricken Europe 
regains her balance 
and sends us new and 
fresh ideas 
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Progress 





HANGE is the mainspring of 

progress. Firms who are do- 
ing business today under the same 
methods that they used ten years 
ago, may almost without exception 
be classed among the failures. 





The reason a firm uses anti-bellum 
methods is that its chief is sot in 
his ways. He cannot be induced to 
see sense in scientific improvements. 
John H. Patterson, President of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
says that no man is really big who 
cannot change his mind. 





Some advertisers are convinced that 
mass circulation is the only kind 
that will bring them results. And 
nothing can induce them to try 
class circulation. 















Here is a letter from one of our ad- 
vertisers, which shows that he and 
his firm found profit in a willing- 
ness to be shown: 


Gentlemen: 


When our advertising contract 
expires kindly have your representa- 
tive call for renewal. 

Candidly, we must state, that, at 
the time we considered your original 
proposition, we were a bit dubious 
about the worth of your publication 
to us as an advertising medium. 

We have been agreeably surprised, 
and feel it our duty to inform you 
that the business received from Har- 
per’s Weekly advertising justifies us 
in placing it on our permanent list. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE CRAFTSMAN, 
James A. Francis 
Advertising Manager. 









lf Mr. Francis had been one of the 
old schoot he might have refused to 
be shown that his first conception of 
Harper’s Weekly as a medium was 
wrong. 


Are you willing to be shown? 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISING SECTION 
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THE CITY 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


HERE is a crown upon her brow that seems 
To every one his own. Also her womb 

Is heavy with tomorrow, and the doom 
Of high desires, fond hopes, and nidden schemes. 
Fiend that destroys or angel that redeems 

Or man that struggles—there is none to whom 

She can deny her glory and her gloom, 
Her iron labors and her golden dreams. 


Now in her robe of light, she smiles upon 
The world with such a promise as proclaims 
The Maid of Seven Stars unbosoming 
God’s mercy to the needful and anon, 
Salomé, daughter of a thousand shames, 
Dancing in all her jewels before the king. 








